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ERHAPS your garden path is lovely now. How can it 
be lovely, you ask, when it is covered with ice, if there 
are no flowers or no color along it? Yet, after all, 

loveliness dwells in the mind. 

The true gardener likes to visit the garden in winter to 
see that everything is covered, that the snow is not too heavy 
upon an evergreen, to search for some souvenir of summer. 

“Whenever snow falls, or water flows, or birds fly, 
wherever day and night meet in twilight,” writes Emerson, 
“‘wherever the blue heaven is hung with clouds, »2r sown 
by stars, wherever is danger, and awe, and love, there is 
Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and tho thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not be able to find 
a condition inopportune or ignoble.” 

Nature reflects the color of the spirit. Beauty is not con- 
fined to season nor to region. The gardens of Georgia or of 
Florida are perpetually in bloom, but are they more beauti- 
ful than Arctic gardens? Are the Alps grander than the 
Rockies; who ean judge? 

To dwellers of colder regions, the snowbound garden also 
has its charm—decorative seed heads becoming floral with 
snow, brown leaves of oak and beech, blackish-green ever- 
greens, and the leaves of Halls Honeysuckle, which never 
seem more green. 

To the lover of the outdoors no winter object is more 
beautiful than the tracery of tree branchlets. Imagination 
sorts these twigs into designs few artists have approached 
in their delineation of Nature. How often the pensive gar- 


' dener looks at his own trees in a new light, and traces the 


story of each year’s growth. He sees the effects of the winds, 
the sun and the shade, and even the changes he himself has 
wrought by pruning. 

A trip to a woods in winter is a revelation to some. We 
come upon groups of evergreen ferns, and never appreciate 
them more. Here the voice of a winter bird sounds an inno- 
cent note. If it is night there is the clear moon which trans- 
forms each bush into a priceless silhouette. 

One does not need to write of winter in Florida, and in 
the semitropics it is known only by the calendar. Deprived 
of the charm of the winter landscape, there are compensa- 
tions. 

To some are given ears to hear the music of the universe, 
its birds, its sighing branches of trees, the babble of a brook 
beneath its ice. To others are given senses to feel the silent 
beauty of the night in the garden of winter. To others, eyes 
to see the snow transform our home lot; the freshness of 
morning stirs the senses of others. 

But each of us is blind in some 


ALONG the GARDEN 
PATH 
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come true next year, reading, seeing, and planning: 

“Tt is now that we weave a magic carpet in the firelight 
and travel the world around with the experts,’’ writes the 
Rev. L. H. Ruge. “We must make the the outdoor winter 
garden so beautiful that autumn and winter may be made 
to blend into an unbroken garden charm—what a field for 
expert collectors in the colder regions to search out and 
cultivate winter subjects for the garden. The bark of trees 
is a study in delicate tones: satin sheen of .gr grays. that melt 
into faint lavender in the beech; the reds of Wild Cherry. 
A giant sycamore has alone been my objective in a long 
winter’s walk, a beauty fiercely coveted, of countless shades 
of creams, greens, lavender, browns, reds, and purples, 
running over the great smooth bole and flaky bark near 
the base of the tree.” 


TT simplest and tiniest fower and the rankest weed as 
well as the most admirable of plant gems makes an 
immediate appeal. The lover of design sees in the simplest 
flower a geometric pattern which far transcends human 
efforts to make things complex. The mechanism of a flower 
is as intricate as an automobile. The design is as complicated 
as the frescoes of the Sistine ceiling. Even so simple a flower 
as the Portulaca, with its five petals, has hidden in its make- 
up a design of great complexity: its countless stamens, its 
five-parted pistil, even its seed pod is like a jewel-box filled 
with metallic seeds engraved with delicate patterns. Within 
the seeds is greater complexity that only a microscope 
reveals. Its juicy leaves are made up of cells which manu- 
facture not only starch but also a red coloring matter. Could 
we but witness the division of its cells, we should see a phe- 
nomenon, again a series of moving designs, nuclei splitting 
in regular order, each element going to its proper place. We 
may understand the mechanism of an airplane, a radio, but 
we can never quite fathom the intricacies of the simplest 
flower. Little mystery remains in this day, but the subtle 
alchemy of a growing plant puzzles the wisest man. 


S WE learn more about the habits of birds, we find 
more to their credit and less to their discredit. For 

a long time there has been a general opinion that crows 
are harmful pests, and in many states a bounty is placed 
on their heads. According to the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the food of crows 
consists mainly of insects, including many of the destruc- 
tive enemies of gardens. Indiscriminate killing of crows 
is not warranted, says the survey. 

The crow is not an attractive 


way. Each of us looks but does 
not see. Let us aspire for ears to 
hear and eyes to see more in the 


gardens in winter. ares. 
Then let us bring some bit of et, \ 
greenery indoors. How welcome Wi 
now is a vase of wandering-jew, 
sprig of evergreen hung above the ; Ff 
mantel, a plant rescued with fore- Fan, 


thought from last summer’s gar- fi 
den, a pot of bulbs grown by one’s 
self, a gay poinsettia from the 
kingdoms of glass, twigs brought 
indoors and placed in water to 
push out their tiny, premature 


blossoms and pale-green leaves. 
Reading of gardens is next best 
to working in them. Tulips now 
bloom in the Holland of our books; 
the perennial borders are now 
what we hoped they would be all 
summer; the gardens anticipate 
all sorts of new flowers—larger, 
more fragrant, and with colors of ~ 
superior brilliance. Let us work, 
then, to make our winter visions 


bird, and his ery is far from being 
beautiful music, but it is just as 
ry well to give him his due, and re- 
member that there are very few 
birds indeed that are not stout- 
hearted and effective friends of 
Po man. And, speaking of birds, do 
Ss a you like to have them visit you in 
“I winter? If so, provide food for 
them. Great will be your reward. 
An article in this issue tells how to 
win their friendship. 


CAN hardly wait until the 

New Year begins, for there 
are ee many good things in project 
for the gardener—a series of rose, 
peony, small fruits, and vegetable 
articles. In January we shall dis- 
cuss how to tell the evergreens 
apart, a story about bees, another 
on tropical fish. You will surely 
like the article, by Arthur Haw- 
thorne Carhart, ‘‘Do Plants Exist 
for the Garden or the Garden for 
the 
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Boudoit to Kitchen... to guest Room 


or across the C ontinent 


, Your Bell telephones 
can be intercommunicating 
within the home—vyet bring 
neighbors, cities and continents 
within instant call 


Bovporr to kitchen . . . living-room to nurs- 
ery ...sun parlor to garage. . . or to Lon- 


don! Over the same telephones. 

Here is a feature of modern telephone con- 
venience and comfort within the home. At 
moderate cost you can have telephone service 
in nearly every room . . . and have some in- 
struments connected with certain others. By 
merely pushing a button you are able to con- 
verse with other people in the house—yet 
from these same telephones you can talk 
half-way round the world. 

It is such a convenience to be linked by 
telephone with selected parts of your house. 
And to have telephones in whatever rooms 
you need them. It saves so many steps, and 
enables you to carry on the household routine 
efficiently and with a minimum of effort. 

Telephone service should be one of your 
greatest household conveniences—and it can 
be. Your local Bell Company will be glad 
to have a representative show you how 
enough telephones will contribute to your ease 
and comfort. Just telephone the Business 
Office, today. 
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The Diary of a Plain 


Dirt Gardener 


Christmas Comes, and With the 
New Year, a Great Happiness — 


HARRY DOYLE 


ECEMBER 1. Because Saturday 
1) brings relief from college profes- 

soring, I quit my desk early this 
afternoon, and dressing a bit warmly, 
hurried to the garden. There I spaded 
with eclat, until shortly I had finished all 
that I intend to spade in the flower gar- 
den this fall. Since I began it, prepara- 
tory to next spring’s early planting, about 
a month ago, I have turned under a space 
that is 100 feet or more long and 30 feet 
wide. This is a space twice the size of my 
entire garden that I had when [I lived in 
the city, but only a patch in our four-acre place in the 
country, where we now live. 

No sooner had I finished than I took a hitch on my overall 
suspenders and tackled another space beyond, in the vege- 
table garden. I had thought to have this plowed. But as 
long as weather and ground permit spading and I’m after 
exercise anyhow, I might as well get it this way. Then I'll 
get a flying hold on radishes next spring as well as perennials 
to be lined out from seedframes. 

December 2. Sunday, and this morning Donald and I fed 
the goldfish in our aquarium. We do it on Sunday and 
Wednesday in the winter. 

December 5. After buying a ticket for a journey, I came 
home this afternoon, cleaned the ashes from the cellar, 
chopped kindling, loaded the fireplace basket, and made 
things shipshape generally. By midnight I was on board a 
train, bound for a week in Chicago, to visit the livestock 
show, see friends, attend conventions. 


“There I did dig a hole, 
for- the ground~was not 
frosen, and we planted our 
live Christmas tree — the 
little Scotch Pine I had 
bought for Christmas. 
How it brightened up 
that corner of the yard!” 


December 6. This morning found me in Chicago once 
again. Same old dingy smoke, same old noises, same old 
gang murders in the headlines, same jolly old smells at the 
livestock show out by the stockyards. 

December 9. Still in Chicago and not yet riddled with 
bullets or sandbagged in broad daylight, I had breakfast 
late this Sunday morning in the President’s cottage on top 
of the Hotel Sherman, with a group of folks from back home 
who are up here for a convention. Then out to visit my 
wife’s brother who used to be a landscape architect and 
with whom I could talk about flowers without stopping to 
explain the meaning of botanical terms. 


[DECEMBER 10. To the LaSalle Hotel this morning, to 

attend the annual meeting of the Commercial Peony 
and Iris Growers’ Association and thankful that I had a 
legitimate excuse for sitting in on this trade meeting. It 
was my first attendance and a most interesting one. 

There was Wassenberg, of Ohio, president, and 
Seyler from Farr’s Nursery, Pennsylvania, secretary. 
There was A. M. Brand, of Minnesota, who has 
originated some of the finest peonies we have, and 
named them for his “‘sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts,” and like the chap in “Pinafore,’’ he must have 
“em by the dozens. There was Gumm, the Indiana 
country-town hardware dealer whose belief in peonies 
is as staunch as the steel in his best axes. And 
Robert Wayman, who is a dry-goods man in New 
York City and owner of probably the best collection 
of iris in America when he’s home on Long Island. 

_ Paul Battey, who is an engineer in Chicago by pro- 
fession and a grower of peonies and iris for hobby, 
was there. So was Harry F. Little, of Indian Spring 
Farms, from New York. After the meeting was under 
way, in came quietly a heavy set, middle-aged man 
who unobtrusively took a seat near the rear, just in 
front of me. No need to introduce him. I knew him 
from his pictures. It was Kunderd, of Indiana, prime 
minister, grand duke, and king all in one, of the 
Kingdom of Gladiolus. He had recently bought out 
a peony and iris firm. (Continued on page 82 


“As I sit at my desk near midnight and figure out 
our annual expenses and inventory, while the rest 
of the world makes merry somewhere, my heart is 
~-lighter than it has been for many a month and year” 
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T CHRISTMASTIME, like chil- 
dren, we prefer old stories to new 
ones. We like to think again of 

Christmas trees and holly and mistletoe, 
of the story of the manger, of shepherds, 
of carols, and Santa Claus, and the jingle 
of bells, and good things to eat, and gifts 
to give and to receive. 

In ancient days there was a belief that 
the wood spirits dwelt in the trees, so 
that it became a custom to bring branches 
of the evergreens into the house to sym- 
bolize the invitation to the spirit of Na- 
ture. Perhaps this custom has led to the 
modern Christmas tree. 

An old legend tells us that as Adam and 
Eve fled from the Garden of Eden they 
took with them a twig from the Tree of 
Knowledge. Because he was a gardener, 
Adam succeeded in getting the slip to 
root. It grew and eventually became the 
wood which was used for the cross of the 
Christ, and it is the symbol of this tree 
which we now revere at Christmastime. 

Or would you prefer to go back less re- 
motely into history? Let us recall, then, 
the story of the days of French knight- 
hood, and tell how a knight of great virtue 
was wandering on Christmas Eve thru a 
woods and came upon an evergreen whose 
branches were bedecked with lighted 
candles. Some candles were erect, others 
were upside down, and at the top of the 
tree there was a vision of a child bearing 
a halo about its head. The knight, not 
knowing how to interpret this strange 
vision, if such it was, placed the matter 
before the good people, who said that the 
tree represented mankind. The candles 


ALFRED CARL HOTTES 
Associate Editor, in Charge of the 
Garden Department 


typified the people—good and bad—and 
the child was the Infant Jesus. 

Perhaps you care less for legends than 
you do for facts. In the sixteenth century 
it is said that the residents of Strasbourg 
had Christmas trees much as we do today, 
and the custom soon spread widely over 
Germany. The marriage of Queen Vic- 
toria to the German Prince Albert marked 
the origin of the custom in England, and 
from our early emigrants from Germany 
and England came the almost universal 
American use of Christmas trees. 

The living Christmas tree is desirable, 
but often one does not have a proper place 
for it. Altho we decry the devastation of 
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the countryside for the collection of 
Christmas greens, there is as much logic 
in prohibiting the use of lumber for build- 
ing homes as in prohibiting Christmas 
trees. The American Tree Association 
says, “Correct cutting of Christmas trees 
in most cases permits sturdier trees to 
attain greater growth.” 

What better use could be made of a 
small tree than that it should be chosen 
to bring as much happiness as does a 
Christmas tree? Supposing that the trees 
have to be cut from the forests, which is 
not always the case inasmuch as many 
trees are now being grown by nurserymen, 
yet we are destroying more trees for less 
use than that to supply the fireside with 
an emblem of surprise, joyous homecom- 
ing, and the spirit of goodwill. 


DAY we trim our trees merely to 
make them appear beautiful but, gen- 
erally, without thought of their charming 
symbolism. Each ornament might have 
a definite meaning. At the top of the 
tree comes the star which guided the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. Angels, representing 
the heavenly host, may be placed about 
the tree. A miniature manger may be 
made beneath this; with the figures 
of Mary, Joseph, and the Christ Child 
surrounded by shepherds and the Wise 
Men of the East. There must always be 
a place on the tree for Santa Claus, the 
patron saint of children. 

Both holly and mistletoe were highly 
esteemed by the ancient Druids, and this 
veneration was carried on during Roman 
days. The end of (Continued on page 72 
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ECEMBER 1. Because Saturday 
1) brings relief from college profes- 

soring, I quit my desk early this 
afternoon, and dressing a bit warmly, 
hurried to the garden. There I spaded 
with eclat, until shortly I had finished all 
that I intend to spade in the flower gar- 
den this fall. Since I began it, prepara- 
tory to next spring’s early planting, about 
a month ago, I have turned under a space 
that is 100 feet or more long and 30 feet 
wide. This is a space twice the size of my 
entire garden that I had when [ lived in 
the city, but only a patch in our four-acre place in the 
country, where we now live. 

No sooner had I finished than I took a hitch on my overall 
suspenders and tackled another space beyond, in the vege- 
table garden. I had thought to have this plowed. But as 
long as weather and ground permit spading and I’m after 
exercise anyhow, I might as well get it this way. Then I’ll 
get a flying hold on radishes next spring as well as perennials 
to be lined out from seedframes. 

December 2. Sunday, and this morning Donald and I fed 
the goldfish in our aquarium. We do it on Sunday and 
Wednesday in the winter. 

December 5. After buying a ticket for a journey, I came 
home this afternoon, cleaned the ashes from the cellar, 
chopped kindling, loaded the fireplace basket, and made 
things shipshape generally. By midnight I was on board a 
train, bound for a week in Chicago, to visit the livestock 
show, see friends, attend conventions. 


“There I did dig a hole, 
for- the. ground~was not 
frozen, and we planted our 
live Christmas tree — the 
little Scotch Pine I had 
bought for Christmas. 
How it brightened up 
that corner of the yard!” 


December 6. This morning found me in Chicago once 
again. Same old dingy smoke, same old noises, same old 
gang murders in the headlines, same jolly old smells at the 
livestock show out by the stockyards. 

December 9. Still in Chicago and not yet riddled with 
bullets or sandbagged in broad daylight, I had breakfast 
late this Sunday morning in the President’s cottage on top 
of the Hotel Sherman, with a group of folks from back home 
who are up here for a convention. Then out to visit my 
wife’s brother who used to be a landscape architect and 
with whom I could talk about flowers without stopping to 
explain the meaning of botanical terms. 


[DECEMBER 10. To the LaSalle Hotel this morning, to 

attend the annual meeting of the Commercial Peony 
and Iris Growers’ Association and thankful that I had a 
legitimate excuse for sitting in on this trade meeting. It 
was my first attendance and a most interesting one. 

There was Wassenberg, of Ohio, president, and 
Seyler from Farr’s Nursery, Pennsylvania, secretary. 
There was A. M. Brand, of Minnesota, who has 
originated some of the finest peonies we have, and 
named them for his “sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts,” and like the chap in “Pinafore,” he must have 
’em by the dozens. There was Gumm, the Indiana 
country-town hardware dealer whose belief in peonies 
is as staunch as the steel in his best axes. And 
Robert Wayman, who is a dry-goods man in New 

_ York City and owner of probably the best collection 
of iris in America when he’s home on Long Island. 

Paul Battey, who is an engineer in Chicago by pro- 
fession and a grower of peonies and iris for hobby, 
was there. So was Harry F. Little, of Indian Spring 
Farms, from New York. After the meeting was under 
way, in came quietly a heavy set, middle-aged man 
who unobtrusively took a seat near the rear, just in 
front of me. No need to introduce him. I knew him 
from his pictures. It was Kunderd, of Indiana, prime 
minister, grand duke, and king all in one, of the 
Kingdom of Gladiolus. He had recently bought out 
a peony and iris firm. (Continued on page 82 


“As I sit at my desk near midnight and figure out 
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of the world makes merry somewhere, my heart is 
~ lighter than it has been for many a month and year” 
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T CHRISTMASTIME, like chil- 
dren, we prefer old stories to new 
ones. We like to think again of 

Christmas trees and holly and mistletoe, 
of the story of the manger, of shepherds, 
of carols, and Santa Claus, and the jingle 
of bells, and good things to eat, and gifts 
to give and to receive. 

In ancient days there was a belief that 
the wood spirits dwelt in the trees, so 
that it became a custom to bring branches 
of the evergreens into the house to sym- 
bolize the invitation to the spirit of Na- 
ture. Perhaps this custom has led to the 
modern Christmas tree. 

An old legend tells us that as Adam and 
Eve fled from the Garden of Eden they 
took with them a twig from the Tree of 
Knowledge. Because he was a gardener, 
Adam succeeded in getting the slip to 
root. It grew and eventually became the 
wood which was used for the cross of the 
Christ, and it is the symbol of this tree 
which we now revere at Christmastime. 

Or would you prefer to go back less re- 
motely into history? Let us recall, then, 
the story of the days of French knight- 
hood, and tell how a knight of great virtue 
was wandering on Christmas Eve thru a 
woods and came upon an evergreen whose 
branches were bedecked with lighted 
candles. Some candles were erect, others 
were upside down, and at the top of the 
tree there was a vision of a child bearing 
a halo about its head. The knight, not 
knowing how to interpret this strange 
vision, if such it was, placed the matter 
before the good people, who said that the 
tree represented mankind. The candles 
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ALFRED CARL HOTTES 
Associate Editor, in Charge of the 
Garden Department 


typified the people—good and bad—and 
the child was the Infant Jesus. 

Perhaps you care less for legends than 
you do for facts. In the sixteenth century 
it is said that the residents of Strasbourg 
had Christmas trees much as we do today, 
and the custom soon spread widely over 
Germany. The marriage of Queen Vic- 
toria to the German Prince Albert marked 
the origin of the custom in England, and 
from our early emigrants from Germany 
and England came the almost universal 
American use of Christmas trees. 

The living Christmas tree is desirable, 
but often one does not have a proper place 
for it. Altho we decry the devastation of 
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the countryside for the collection of 
Christmas greens, there is as much logic 
in prohibiting the use of lumber for build- 
ing homes as in prohibiting Christmas 
trees. The American Tree Association 
says, “Correct cutting of Christmas trees 
in most cases permits sturdier trees to 
attain greater growth.” 

What better use could be made of a 
small tree than that it should be chosen 
to bring as much happiness as does a 
Christmas tree? Supposing that the trees 
have to be cut from the forests, which is 
not always the case inasmuch as many 
trees are now being grown by nurserymen, 
yet we are destroying more trees for less 
use than that to supply the fireside with 
an emblem of surprise, joyous homecom- 
ing, and the spirit of goodwill. 


"Topay we trim our trees merely to 

make them appear beautiful but, gen- 
erally, without thought of their charming 
symbolism. Each ornament might have 
a definite meaning. At the top of the 
tree comes the star which guided the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. Angels, representing 
the heavenly host, may be placed about 
the tree. A miniature manger may be 
made beneath this; with the figures 
of Mary, Joseph, and the Christ Child 
surrounded by shepherds and the Wise 
Men of the East. There must always be 
a place on the tree for Santa Claus, the 
patron saint of children. 

Both holly and mistletoe were highly 
esteemed by the ancient Druids, and this 
veneration was carried on during Roman 
days. The end of (Continued on page 72 
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A tracery of green 
is supplied by 
English Ivy to a 
box of arborvitae 


Dressing the Window Box in Winter 


Evergreens Upon the Window Ledge Cheer the Passerby, But 
They Are Even More Enjoyable to Those Within the House 


ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 


O MANY of us a window 

box has come to be the =} 

symbol of a home that is 
very much loved. Love knows 
no season and there is no reason 
why a window box should. True, 
it must change its dress for win- 
ter, but who objects to that? 
Variety is the spice of life, that 
which makes it interesting and, 
after all, worth while. And so it 
is when winter comes to the 
colder climes and most of the 
summer plants have gone, that 
we turn our attention to the 
hardy conifers and look to them 
to lend us cheer with their green- 
ery thruout the winter. More 
and more each year, we are be- 
ginning to realize the value and 
propriety of small specimens of 
the various evergreens as ma- 
terial for winter porch and win- 
dow boxes. 

When the selection of trees for 
winter decoration is made, the 
type of house for whose box they 
are intended should be taken into 
account. If the house runs to 
vertical lines, the tall, slender 
arborvitae will go well with it. 
Pines and hemlocks have a greater sug- 
gestion of the horizontal, while the little 
spruce trees are pyramidal in shape and 
carry the eye upward. The Globe Arbor- 
vitae, which is almost as wide as it is 
tall, appears particularly well in the 
porch box of a square house. Since the 
trees will usually remain in the box only 
during the winter, it is not really very im- 
portant that they are dwarf varieties of 


1- Pyramidal Arbor Vitae 
2- Filled in with Mugho Pine, number 
depending length Box. 
| x x x x eit 
X- Either White, Black Hills or Norway 
Spruce, ging attention to individual trees 


1 Bou 


x_ | 


[x xX 

X- Arbor Vitus for mass of the 
thase at the ends slightly taller 


evergreens, which are generally 
more expensive. 

Color is another important 
item to be kept in mind when 
arranging the box for winter. 
The green of pines is very much 
lighter than that of firs and 
hemlocks. Arborvitaes have a 
dull-green coloring which is like- 
ly to turn somewhat rusty before 
the coming of spring. 


(GEN ERALLY speaking, the 
spruces will be found to be 

the most satisfactory as to color 
in the Northern states where the 
winters are severely cold. These 
remain a good green color and 
do not turn brown. Among the 
best-recommended sortsare these 
Z three: Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, and Black Hills Spruce. 
Prices on trees suitable for 
window boxes vary of course in 
different localities, but it should 
be possible for most people to 
buy the materials for their box 
within their means. There is 
another point to remember when 
considering the cost of the win- 
ter box, and that is the fact that 
a large percent of the little trees will sur- 
vive the winter and can be removed to 
the lawn in the spring when it is time to 
fill the box with tender plants for summer. 
Unless you are well acquainted with 
the required treatment of evergreens, it 
is much wiser to follow carefully the in- 
structions of the nurseryman for the best 
success of your winter box. Balling the 
earth about the (Continued on page 74 
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“The children were asking: ‘When will the flowers come on the 
bushes?’ ‘What colors will they be?’ and a dozen other questions” 


Garden Goes A-visiting 


A Joyous Adventure in the Making 


N THE front terrace 
Forsythia had hung out 
its myriad golden bells. 
Winter’s spell at last was broken. 

With the joyful assurance that 
spring had really come, I ran out to 
gather a handful of the glowing blossoms 
for a north room. As I clipped a stem I 
was surprised that it held tenaciously to 
something beneath the mulch of autumn 
leaves. Moving aside the leaves I found 
a well-formed baby Forsythia bush at the 
end of my branch. In some excitement I 
poked about here and there and found a 
number of others. I decided to move the 
young plants at once. In a couple of 
years they would make a hedge-row of 
delight. 

A few days before I had paid my first 
visit to the Home for Crippled Children 
about five miles from our village. Tho 
inside the house was comfortable and 
fairly cheery, everything outside was for- 
lorn and uninviting. Some scraggly bushes 
beside the porch and a few gnarled apple 
trees were about the only signs of at- 
tempted homelikeness. 

As I began my transplanting, the pic- 
ture of that cheerless yard kept blotting 
out the vision of the radiant mass of gold 
some day to be the back wall of my garden. 
Long stretches of gray 
fence and patchy grass 
had made a deep impres- 
sion. I wished the chil- 
dren coud see my For- 
sythia. How could I man- 
age it? As a happy idea 
came I rushed to the tele- 
phone for a talk with the 
chairman of the board of 
managers at the Home. 
She was most enthusias- 
tic about my plan to 
make the grounds a bit 


Of a Garden for Crippled Children 


JULIA INGERSOLL GAYNOR 


more attractive. Their budget, she said, 
allowed only the barest of necessities. 
Then as I worked with my young For- 
sythias, they suggested other kinds of 
shrubs that would blossom soon. I devel- 
oped a flair for dividing never before sus- 
pected. I strode back and forth across the 
yard, taking out a root of the spicy Flow- 
ering Currant here; bridalwreath there; 
Strawberryshrub, beloved of every child 
whose hand has ever crushed its fragrant 
flowers; syringa and lilac; early, white, 
sweet honeysuckle; butterflybush and bar- 
berry, generously gave of their offspring. 


ND roses! Angelo, my one-day-a-week 
garden helper, said I could divide a 
number of mine and not hurt them at all. 
Protected by stout gloves I took out 
great, vigorous shoots of American Pillar, 
that glory among the climbers whose 
wild-rose fragrance fills the garden; bits 
of Hiawatha, little cousin of the Pillar; 
Silver Moon; white and pink Dorothy 
Perkins, and earliest blooming of all my 
climbers, the American Beauty. 


By that time I was so bent on 
dividing that I had to be forcibly 
restrained from rooting out the 
fruit trees. I really did succeed 
in getting a lot of cuttings from 
choice grapevines and some twigs of great 
fuzzy Pussy Willows tostartin moist sand. 

Angelo has a big car. Oh, not a limou- 
sine, but a sort of cross between a covered 
truck and a delivery wagon. When he 
came to get ‘‘the few little shrubs” I had 
casually mentioned, he announced, with 
violent gesticulations, that I had more 
than his car would hold. He had brought 
big bags of bonemeal and humus, and I 
added a barrel of wood ashes to his load. 
Finally all the treasures were packed in 
and away we started. Perhaps I didn’t 
look particularly dignified, bumping along 
on the high seat beside Angelo. But then, 
everyone in our town knows Angelo. He is 
a maker of gardens, and good gardens, 
too, so why worry about dignity? 


AS OUR van drew up at the Home a 
dozen blessed youngsters came hur- 
rying to meet us. Some could not make 
much speed, inasmuch as each child had 
a brace on somewhere. They are good 
little sports, making the best of things as 
they come along. Their diversions are 
rare, so it gave them no end 
of fun to watch the borders 
being made ready. Angelo 
forked away with unaccus- 
tomed ardor and put in 
twice as much fertilizer to 
the (Continued on page 39 


“Perhaps I didn’t look partic- 
ularly dignified bumping along 
onthe high seat beside Angelo” 
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“She decided that she would find joy, some 
way, somehow, in the changing scene her life 
was to bring her . . . When they went to the 
mountain camp in Idaho she left her wedding 
presents at home and furnished her cabin with 
things that she and Jared knocked together 
out of the rough pine available, assisted by a 
mail-order catalog, in the way of porch chairs, 
a gay breakfast set, and gingham curtains” 


The Creation of 
A Home Location 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


N THIS, the third in the series of articles by 
Mrs. Blair on the making of a home, she 
suggests to Harriet, her daughter, and to — 
her daughter's friend, the importance played 
by the location of the home, which is, she 
points out, one, and only one, of the reasons 
that a husband's business must be considered 


in making a plan for a home.—EDITOR. 


you outlined it in your articles, but I can’t help wondering 

whatever you mean by naming her husband’s business as a 
condition Harriet must meet in completing her plans. I confess ] 
cannot see what Jack’s occupation has to do with the kind of home 
I want.” Thus Harriet’s young friend, Jean. 

And yet already within a year of their weddings Jean has moved 
twice from town to town and Harriet-has moved once. And all these 
movings were due to their husbands’ business. 

These moves are sometimes, of course, unexpected. But many 
young wives know that they must expect them. It is only wisdom 
for them to consider their probability in planning their homes. | 
do not refer to the furniture, altho it should control the choice of 
that. But any woman married to an army officer, or a mining engi- 
neer, or a railroad or service-corporation employee will know, without 
advice from me, that in selecting her furniture she must have in 
mind articles that are easy to move and not easily injured in the 
process, and that in deciding what to buy she must make a study of 
the difference between the essential and the necessary. But what 
Jean and Harriet must realize is that this probability of moving 
affects more than the furnishings of the home. It may affect the very 
purposes for which the home is to be created. Take, for example, this 
matter of comfort which a home must give its occupants. The possi- 
bility of continuous moves may easily raise in Jean a feeling of uncer- 
tainty which will make her think it not worth while to complete plans 
or make new ones, and thus comfort is postponed. Uncertainty breeds 
restlessness. And restlessness is death to peace. So peace, too, may 
be sacrificed. Here, certainly, her husband’s business creates a condi- 
tion to which she must adjust her needs. Nor is it an easy thing to 
do. On the contrary, it is one of the hardest; in fact, it would be better 
for wives who desire peace above profits and have no ability to adjust 
themselves to try to change their husbands’ business than to attempt 
it. But I take it for granted that neither Harriet nor Jean do. Their 
only hope, then, is by way of adjustment. But if they recognize the 
need for this adjustment, they may yet be able to achieve it. ; 

The basis of peace, they must remember, is harmony, what religion- 
ists call at-one-ment. Spiritual peace comes, they say, from at-one- 
ment with the power of love. Domestic peace comes from at-one- 
ment with conditions that one may not change. If one of these 
conditions is that of the possibility of frequent change, then they must 
agree quickly with that adversary, which means that they must dis- 
cover what, if anything, changing environment can be made to yield 
that they will like and enjoy. It is plain, at the outset, that it cannot 
yield stability and fixed habits. Any effort to insist on them will 
bring inharmony and disappointment. They have their value. And 
many a young wife has made them the basis of her ideal of a home. 
But before she does so she must have some surety that she may 
achieve them if she expects satisfaction. 

I had one friend so fixed in this ideal that she refused to abandon 
it. Altho her husband was a mining engineer who was sent hither and 
yon about the world, she would carry everywhere the household goods 
delivered to her at her wedding. She refused to live in an apartment; 
no matter where she went she tried valiantly to reproduce her first 
cottage home. She wore herself out trying to produce an illusion of 
the home she had planned when she was a bride. It is hardly necessary 
to say that she was not happy, and neither was her husband. The 
effort was too great. And in their hearts they both knew that there 
was nothing real or stable about their home. It was only make- 
believe. And yet, each time the order came to move, they felt that 
something precious had been hurt and injured. How differently did 
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another bride of a inining engineer attack her problem. She, too, so 
she told me, had wanted a house of her own, a permanent flower 
garden, furnishings to grow old with. But when Marion fell in love 
with her Jared, she knew it was not to be. She decided that she would 
find joy, some way, somehow, in the changing scene her life was to 
bring her. And she would make Jared share that joy; she would 
center it in her home. When they went to the mountain camp in 
Idaho she left her wedding presents at home and furnished her cabin 
with the things that she and Jared knocked together out of the rough 
pine available, assisted by a mail-order catalog, in the way of porch 
chairs, a gay breakfast set, and gingham curtains. ‘It’s only a come- 
back-to place, anyway,” she explained, “for I expect to run about 
with Jared every chance I get. And so she did, bringing back with her 
wildflowers for the doorsteps, Indian rugs for the walls, pottery and 
baskets for the shelves. She brought back, too, a knowledge of the 
scenery and of the people which she shared with Jared. Of course she 
had a camera. Developing became their indoor sport. When they 
went to South America she left behind her the cabin, furniture, and 
wildflowers, carrying only the photograph albums and pottery; but 
she took also a memory of a happy, complete year’s outing and some 
knowledge of Idahoan geology and flora. 

In South America she did the same sort of thing, furnishing her 
little manager’s house with the things she could find there, the sim- 
plest kind of things she would not want to carry away, saving her 
money for a few, very few rare Spanish shawls and silver jugs which 
she meant to keep. In Africa, in Australia, in China, she did the 
same sort of thing. Each time the house was nicer, for not only was 
the salary increasing, but her experience had taught her to do it more 
easily, more completely. In her manner of living she tried to copy the 
local habits and customs as nearly as she could. Later, when Jared 
went to live in American cities, she made a game out of doing each 
new home a different way, with different coloring. It was fun, she 
said, to get effects. Even after the children came she continued to 
go with Jared as much as possible, tumbling the children into the 
back of the car, on any moment’s notice. No, there has never been 
any sameness about her home pattern, but there have been joy and 

-ease and comfort and mtch beauty. Looking back on it she says it 
would probably look like a crazy quilt to anyone else, but she can see 
a pattern in it. Now they live in a small country place near New York 
City, where, gathered about them, they have the treasures they have 
accumulated. To an outsider their house may seem like a museum, 
but it is the perfect home. For her treasures bring the same satisfac- 
tion to Marion that living in the old home place would to that other 
friend who ever sought stability, fixed habits, and the creation of 
permanent effects. 

And the reason is easy to discern. Long ago Marion decided that 
if she could not have stability by way of using the same things con- 
tinuously, she could at least express the same tastes by way of picture 
taking, flower gathering, and the collecting of geological specimens. 
If she could not establish fixed habits of living, she could acquire a 
store of memories that would give her a sense of continuity. If she 
could not plant and build for permanence, she could substitute the 
joys of collecting for those of building. 


F JEAN and Harriet should take her as their model, they must 

make their first homes, because they will be temporary, more simple 
than they would otherwise; make them, in fact, on a scale that they 
can complete at once. No waiting for this or that “next year” or 
“when we get a raise.”’ They can, nevertheless, have a charming 
house, depending upon color and arrangement for its attractive- 
ness. But they will need at once to begin with the development of 
tastes which can be carried along with them. It may be a taste for 
pictures. There is always room for them. And even seeing them in 
galleries goes into the memory. It may be a taste for music, or for 
books, or for knowledge. For it is one of these intangibles that they 
must focus if they would give their homes the center from which 
they will grow. It may even be a love of color which will make the 
color scheme of each new home yield pleasure. But one thing they 
must not do. They must not fix a model in their minds and aim to it, 
hoping to fill it in by degrees. They must leave the form the homes 
take, the physical equipment, to circumstance, to changing local con- 
ditions, markets, and customs. 

There are other ways in which a husband’s business may affect the 
kind of home a wife should plan. Even tho the home be established 
once and for all in one locality, that location affects the kind that 
shall be aimed at. Harriet’s college mate Mary Jane, for instance, who 
has married the son of a mill owner who will (Continued on page 60 
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“Now they live in a small country place near 
New York City, where, gathered about them, 
they have the treasures they have accumulated, 
To an outsider their house may seem like a 
museum, but it is the perfect home. For her 
treasures bring the same satisfaction to Marion 
that living in the old home place would to that 
other friend who ever sought stability, fixed 
habits, and the creation of permanent effects” 
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A spray of the Ameri- 
can Holly, familiar to 
all at Christmastime 


j 


The English Ivy, less 
hardy, has shiny and 
* more deeply cut leaves 


Holly, the Cheerful Tree 


How This Christmas Plant Is Propagated 


the holly man remarked, as he 

stepped up beside me. “It cer- 
tainly does,’’ I agreed, as I looked at the 
scene before us. Dusk was quietly creep- 
ing over the valley below. One after an- 
other, twinkling lights began to appear 
in the farm homes scattered over valley 
and hillside. Salem lights, shining in the 
distance, were dimmed by the gentle 
Oregon mist. Fir and fern sent out their 
pungent odor augmented by the damp- 
ness. In the huge oaks near by, large 
bunches of the olive-green mistletoe, with 
its ivory berries, were barely discernible 
in the gathering darkness. 

Immediately in front of us lay a field 
of holly, a “holly orchard,’ the owner 
called it. I listened to the snip, snip of 
the pruning shears and watched the three 
men laying their shiny-leaved branches, 
heavy with the bright red berries, down 
on canvases placed on the ground. As 
I looked down the long rows of tall holly 
trees, some of which reached upward of 
16 feet, and each filled with its crop of 
Christmas cheer, I asked the grower how 
old they were. 
. “Twenty years,” he said. ‘These trees 

are not grafted, so it took them longer to 
grow and come into bearing than it would 
have if they had been grafted or budded. 
Now some of them bear as many as fifty 
pounds.” 


“ B EGINS to look like Christmas,” 


LILLIE L. MADSEN 


Finding the holly man so approach- 
able, I quickly stated my errand. I had 
come out to see the holly harvesting and 
to ask a few questions about holly-grow- 
ing—if he had the time to answer them. 


“Tit do my best to answer any ques- 

tions you may ask,” he replied 
promptly. “I can at least tell you what 
I have learned thru my twenty years of 
experience. I have read everything I 
could find on holly, but there isn’t the 
wealth of material on this shrub that 
there is on roses, for instance. Even the 
libraries carry a limited amount of holly 
material. But one learns quite a bit by 
actual experience. Come over to the 
holly shack,” he added, and led the way 
toward the building where the three cut- 
ters had already gone with their heavy- 
burdened canvases. It had become too 
dark for them to see. 

As we entered the holly shack the men 
were busily spreading the damp branches 
on trays. The holly man anticipated the 
question in my mind. 

“Holly must not be shipped wet,”’ he 
explained. “If we harvest it in the fog or 
rain, we lay it out on these screens to 
dry. If it is packed damp it sweats and 
the berries and leaves fall. Also, the dry- 
ing shack must be kept cool, for the holly 
must not be exposed to heat while it is 
drying, or afterwards, for that matter.” 


“Are there many varieties of holly?’ I 
next wanted to know. 

“Yes,’’ he answered, “there are perhaps 
117 varieties listed, I think. The Ilex 
aquifolium is the common English Holly 
which we grow here in our orchard. From 
China we have Ilex cornuta. Japan has 
given us the Ilex crenata and Ilex latifolia. 
The brown-berried Ilex dipyrena comes 
from the Himalayas. From our own coun- 
try we have the American Holly (Ilex 
opaca), the dahoon (Ilex cassine), and the 
inkberry (Ilex glabra). There is the Ma- 
layan Holly (Jlex insignis), and the Para- 
guay-tea (Ilex paraguayensis), which 
comes from South America. 


“OF THE English Holly there are 
many varieties: the Laurel Holly, 
which bears no fruit, but the flowers are 
very fragrant; the White-edge Holly and 
the Goldedge Holly, which are free from 
prickles, in contrast with the Hedgehog 
Holly (feror), whose leaves are very 
closely studded with prickles. Besides the 
usual red-berried hollies, there are also 
yellow, black, and white-fruited sorts. 
“How is holly propagated?’”’ I asked. 
_ “By seed, by cuttings, and by layer- 
ing, that is, bending down limbs of grow- 
ing trees and covering a part of the 
branches with earth,”’ he answered. 
“One bushel of holly seed will usually ~ 
yieldabout17,000 (Continued on page 81 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A feathery snowfall 
trims this Christmas 
tree planted by the 
garden club of Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania 


Evergreens 


LETTER from one of our Colo- 

rado readers, Mrs. Archie Rait, 

of Grand Junction, seems extraor- 
dinarily appropriate at this time of the 
year, so we are quoting it in full, as 
follows: 

“T wish you could have attended our 
Mesa County woman’s extension organi- 
zation meeting when we gave an hour to 
magazine discussion and members re- 
ported on the things they like best in 
Better Homes and Gardens, mentioning 
especially those articles that have proved 
ost helpful. Living out here on the edge 
of the desert, with irrigation and other 
problems you can’t dream of, we find 
your magazine so usable. 

“One of our members has been yin 
to get her friends to plant a Christmas 
tree for each child in their families. We 
are moving slowly in that direction, but 
are doing what we can. Would this 
Christmas poem help any? At this season, 
when there are so many dead Christmas 
trees in evidence and the planting season 
coming soon, it might stimulate someone’s 
interest in planting. I realize that as good 
poetry it leaves much to be desired, but 
I’m not a poet—just a lover of snow- 
laden evergreens.’ 

Here is Mrs. Rait’s poem, which we 
sincerely hope will have the effect in- 
tended upon all who read it. We like it; 
perhaps you will, too. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 


Little dead Christmas trees, all over town, 
No use to anyone, leaves turning brown. 


Tree: 
If you had planted us we'd have tried hard 
To be living Christmas trees right in your 
yard. 
Voice: 
Dear little Christmas trees, we didn’t 
know 
That you were just longing to live and to 
grow, 
Else we'd have planted you. 


Er—well, maybe so! 
—F. D. R., Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 
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We catch the Christ- 
mas spirtt midway to 
these hospitable door- 
ways with their crisp 
green frames 


More Madonnas 


AST year Mrs. Harold Westgate, of 
Manhattan, Kansas, sent us some 
interesting suggestions about Madonna 
Lilies. Hundreds of our readers, thinking 
she might have other information, wrote 
to her direct, and to everyone she sent a 
courteous reply, finally resorting to the 
typewriter and carbon copies as the 
letters became more and more frequent. 
She suggests now that we help her out by 
printing “all I know about Madonna 
Lilies,” and this we are very glad to do. 
Here is her (Continued on page 79 


Madonna Lilies like these which 
Joan Peavey, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is admiring, have also 
been grown by a reader, Mrs. 
Harold Westgate, of Manhat- 
tan, who makes a splendid sug- 
gestion for their propagation 


Winter did not bring disarray 
to Mrs. Frank L. Stritesky’s 
garden, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Icicles, not roses, hang from 
the trellis, but color remains in 
evergreens, clinging leaves, 
and dusky-red rose hips 
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HIS article sees us mid- 

stream in the course of our 

remodeling. The scheme 
has all been worked out, the model 
has been made, and the objection- 
able features of the room that had 
to go have all been removed. 
What now lies before us is wholly 
constructive. The negative quan- 
tities are eliminated, and we have 
now only positive and agreeable 
elements to deal with. Each step 
taken henceforward visibly marks 
definite progress towards the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of our plan. 

In determining the design and 
material for the mantel, remember 
that well - proportioned elegance 
counts far more in the general 
composition than either rich deco- 
ration or costly material. No 
matter how simple the design and 
execution, nor how inexpensive 
the material, elegant and just pro- 
portions will impart more distin- 
guished character to the room 
than any quantity of deft carving 
or rare marble. It is worth remem- 
bering that a good many well- 
designed but inexpensive wooden 
mantels are carried in stock by 
various dealers. As mentioned in 
the preceding article, it happens 
not seldom in the process of re- 


Remakin 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
Upper photograph: A living-room with wood-paneled 
walls, showing the value of scale in paneling and the 
decorative sufficiency of this type of wall treatment 


Lower photograph: A built-in china cupboard in the 


dining-room of a small house. Note the wall cased in 


plain vertical boarding whose lines seem to give height 


g the Old Interior 


Well-proportioned Elegance Counts Far More 
Than Either Rich Decoration or Costly Material 


modeling that you will find the 
fireplace opening mean and insig- 
nificant-looking, and too small in 
proportion for the sort of mantel 
that ought to be used. Such open- 
ings it is usually impossible to en- 
large without also making exten- 
sive alterations to the flue; chim- 
ney changes are very expensive 
and unless the flue is adjusted to 
suit the enlarged opening, you will 
probably have serious troubles 
with both draft and smoking. 


F YOU allow the small opening 
to remain unchanged, you can 
usually reconcile it with a mantel 
of the right height and breadth by 
means of the facing. Black rubbed 
slate oiled, soapstone oiled, black 
marble, or cast iron, the latter 
used as it is in some of the eight- 
eenth-century French fireplaces, 
are the best for this purpose. Any 
one of these dark facings will help 
to increase the apparent size of 
the actual opening, and thus bridge 
the inequality between it and the 
dimensions of a normal-sized man- 
tel. Again, one might use a facing 
made of broad brass bands stud- 
ded with rows of brass-headed 
nails; the rows of studding create 
a pattern and help to minimize 
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the apparent width of 
the brass facing. 
Another highly impor- 
tant item now to be dealt 
with is the treatment of 
the walls—whether they 
are to be paneled or plas- 
tered. If they are to be 
paneled, is the paneling 
to extend all the way 
from floor to ceiling, or 
only part way with a 
plaster surface above? If 
they are to be plastered, 
what sort of plaster fin- 
ish is there to be, and 
are they to be painted or 
papered? Likewise, are 
they to be covered with 
canvas or linen before 
painting or creating pan- 
els with applied mold- 
ings? A covering of “‘dec- 
orators’ canvas’’ or coarse 
linen is not only a splen- 
did base for plain paint, 
painted decoration, or 
fine wallpaper, but it also 
conceals old cracks in the plaster or any 
inequalities due to plaster patching. 


I’ THE room to be paneled is large and 

very low, it is better to have the 
paneling extend from floor to ceiling. The 
sharply defined horizontal line created by 
a paneled dado with plastered upper wall 
emphasizes the lack of height. In a very 
small room, however, this objection may 
very well be disregarded. Picture rails 
placed some distance below the cornice 
always make an unpleasant division of the 
wall space. So placed, they are intolerable 
except in a very lofty room indeed, where 
they create a division equivalent to a 
frieze. But a frieze is not desirable save in 
a room of very great height and exceed- 
ingly pretentious in the manner of its 
decoration. Under ordinary circumstances, 


A living-room showing the use of 
scenic wallpaper as independent and 
sufficient decoration. The fireplace 
side of the room is beautifully paneled 


if a picture rail is used at all it ought to 
be placed immediately beneath the cor- 
nice, so that it becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, the bottom member of the 
cornice. Even so employed it is likely to 
be a blemish. Picture wires streaking the 
face of a wall are disturbing and un- 
sightly, and it is much better to hang pic- 
tures in some other way than from a pic- 
ture rail or molding. A plate rail is open 
to the same objections or worse; it 
should not be tolerated at all. 


ILE the walls are being put in 

order is the time to remove picture 
moldings and plate rails and to put chair 
rails in place if they are desired. In a 
room without a cornice, a picture molding 
fastened at the angle of wall and ceiling, 
and painted to accord with the general 
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A living-room that shows the value 
in composition and in dominating 
character of a really good mantel 
with consistent over-mantel treatment 


scheme, is often one of the best substitutes. 

At this stage of the work you must 
decide, if you have not already done so, 
whether the walls are to be consistently 
a background or a decoration in them- 
selves. Walls can be either a background 
or a decoration; they cannot be success- 
fully a little of both. Any attempt to 
make them so will be foredoomed to 
failure, and the result will be about as 
convincing as a shilly-shally person who 
doesn’t know his own mind and tries to 
“carry water on both shoulders.”’ 


‘Tae is why so many wallpapers, 

pleasant enough in their colors and 
patterns are, nevertheless, unsatisfactory 
on the walls; they have too much decora- 
tion to be good backgrounds and not 
enough interest to be themselves independ- 
ent decorations. 

Certain types of paneled 
walls have enough intrinsic 
interest to need no further 
adornment, and yet they 
are not intolerant of a few 
carefully chosen things hung 
or placed against them. 
These are the only partial 
exceptions to the principle. 
But even these accommo- 
dating walls are not really 
backgrounds, and it would 
be an impertinence to dis- 
play on them the miscella- 
neous objects of ornament 
that one would feel perfect- 
ly at liberty to use with a 
genuine background wall. 

A background wall is na- 
turally altogether plain or, 
in some way, so slightly fig- 
ured that the figure counts 
as texture, not as a pattern. 
The plainer the background 
the better. Such a wall’is 
ordinarily either painted or 
papered, altho a white- 
(Continued on page 83 
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A house which will mellow with time. It has none of the superficial qualities which tie it to the 
fad of the day but is a sincere design for all time, combining dignity, charm, and practicability 


Two Houses That Meet Growing Needs 


h | OST houses, unfortunately, are 
built to satisfy the conditions 
of the moment, with just enough 

room for the needs of the present—but 

what then of the future? 

Houses should be built so that they 
may meet the growing needs of the 
family—another child may come, and 
need, in a very short space of time, a 
room of his own; the budget of the family 
may expand to include a permanent 
maid; a study is found necessary for 
work or reading at home; a playroom 
for the children becomes almost a ne- 
cessity—any one of these very usual 
needs may arise, and our new house 
becomes inadequate. 

The thought of another house which 
has the space we so badly need pre- 
vents us from enjoying the house 
which we already have, or it may be 
that our taste and standards of living 
have developed. The proportions of 
the living-room no longer suit. The 
exterior has a character which no 
longer pleases us, and the desire for a 
better home makes us restless. In 
either event the result is the same. We 
must give up our home and buy or 
build a new one. This may seem to 
some a charming adventure, but it 
means discarding all the happy associ- 
ations which have grown up about the 
house where we live and which are, 
after all, most vitally necessary in mak- 
ing any house a home. It is heart- 
breaking to discard all this, no matter 
how great the need, which can be 
avoided if we will only think far enough 
ahead in the first place. 


LELAND A. McBROOM 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Consulting Architect 


The family that embarks upon the ad- 
venture of building itself a home is a live 
family, a growing family; perhaps not 
growing in numbers, but growing in its 
needs and desires. Is it possible to plan 
from the first a house which can be 
adapted to the future needs of the family? 
Indeed it is. 

In almost all the remodeling which we, 
as architects, have done, the need was for 


more room; in most cases, one room with, 
perhaps, a bath in addition. There might 
be need for another bedroom, for a small 
living-room, a maid’s room, a playroom, 
or an invalid’s room. But it is always an 
extra room which must be provided. 
Walls must be torn out, plaster shattered, 
construction changed, windows closed, 
doors cut thru, and so on into all the 
very minute and infinite detail that goes 
with remodeling and its consequent 
additional expense over new construc- 
tion. 

Since it is this extra room that is 
most often needed, let us plan it from 
the first. Ten percent, at the most, of 
the cost of our house will create it. 
This is true, even in the smaller homes, 
for the last foot we add is the least ex- 
pensive. The same ditch will carry a 
sewer for a seven-room house as well 
as for a six-room house; the same 
water pipes will provide its water; the 
same wire will give it service. Prob- 
ably the same furnace will heat it. So 
our last room is our cheapest and, 
oftentimes, our best. 

We have already named a few of the 
uses to which our extra room could be 
put. The readers of our magazine 
could easily name a hundred more, for 
its use would vary to suit the individual 


A first-floor plan of extreme conven- 
ience. Room X could here be a bed- 
room or, with a door opening from 
the living-room, alibrary or solarium 
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An interesting arrangement of walls and roof which, without ornamentation, blend themselves 
into a harmonious composition. The upkeep of such a house is reduced to almost nothing 


What Would You Do With Room X? 
There Are Endless Possibilities 


needs of each and every family. Call it 
what you will—Aunt Mary’s room, the 
bookroom, the nursery—we have labeled 
it simply ““X” on our drawings. 

We have tried to make these two plans 
with the extra room practical and econom- 
ical in every respect, so that the room can 
be built with the money which might have 
gone into complicated construction and 
fancy, but meaningless, ornamentation. 
Few people, other than those connected 
with the building trade, recognize, in 
a plan, lasting qualities and ease of 
construction. Both of these houses 
have these qualities. If you place the 
second-floor plan above the first, you 
will see that the supporting partitions 
carry thru from first to second story, 
so that our studding can be full length, 
and will run from the solid wall of the 
basement up thru the second story 
with a joist fastened to the continuous 
studs. This makes shrinkage equal, 
for wherever we use wood, we must ex- 
pect shrinkage, and our best protec- 
tion is to equalize it. Both rooms have 
been so arranged that the plumbing 
on the second floor comes above the 
plumbing on the first, meaning that we 
have short runs of pipe and the small- 
est number of vent stacks. We have 
been sparing with corners in our ex- 
terior walls, for the masons and build- 
ers find these take time and, conse- 
quently, money. The roofs are as 
simple as they can be for the areas 
which they must cover. Thus thought 
and effort put into the design of build- 
Ings will save on the original cost and 
make them more permanent. 


Both of the houses which we show have 
the same number of principal and acces- 
sory rooms and are the same externally 
in their general characteristics. They 
vary, however, as do people in their per- 
sonalities, for a house, to be convincing, 
must have a character and a personality 
of its own. Let us study these two houses, 
try to find out what we like about each; 
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in particular, let us decide where we would 
like to have that extra room which we 
are going to have in our new house. 

In the house on this page, the entrance is 
toward the street, and we go into a small 
vestibule with a coat closet. A door to 
our right leads into the living-room. On 
the south wall is the fireplace, framed on 
one side by a window and on the other by 

a door leading out to the porch, which 
overlooks the garden. The room is 
kept simple in shape and treatment for 
the sake of economy, but it should 
offer great possibilities for charming 
furniture groupings and _ interesting 
decorations. 

Directly back of the living-room is 
the dining-room, which, when the 
doors between these rooms are thrown 
open, gives a lovely vista thru to the 
garden at the rear. To the north of 
the dining-room is a kitchen, which is 
compact and usable, with refrigerator, 
range, sink, and cupboard all arranged 
within a step of each other. The break- 
fast-room opens from the kitchen, and 
it should be charming, for its three 
exposures overlook the garden. 

Now, last of all on the first floor, let 
us take our Room X and see how it 
fits into our plan and needs. It opens 
directly from (Continued on page 84 


A plan of real merit because of its 
compactness and ease of construction, 
Room X fits into the scheme so that 
it is available for any possible use 
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A silver service that 
emphasizes the mod- 
ern trend in design. 
It is a service of dig- 
nity and great beauty 


A Heritage in Beautiful Silver 


Handed Down or of Your Own Building, Tis a Joy Forever 


HAT silver of Great, Great-Aunt 

Ann’s, sturdy, well-proportioned, 

soft with its lovely dull-satin glow, 
two dozen of everything—such sets as we 
seldom see these days. Three generations 
of Scotts have used it and enjoyed it, and 
now it comes into the fourth, upon the 
occasion of the Christmas wedding of the 
eldest daughter of the family. 

Fortunate is the girl who starts house- 
keeping with such a bride’s dower. Hardly 
less fortunate, I’m sure you'll agree, is the 
girl who is privileged to 
start her own set of 
sterling, building it up, 
piece by piece, thru 
hoarded savings and 
gifts from family and 
friends. 

We may scoff, as 
some moderns do, 
about the futility of 
pride in family and 
family possessions, but 
if one’s line does go 
back, in this country or 


CLARA BELL WOOLWORTH 


tions of honorable, upstanding people, 
why shouldn’t we have a legitimate pride 
in the survival of a good name and valu- 
able ‘‘Lares and Penates’’? 

The history of any family or any coun- 
try may be traced quite as much by its 
art, its silver, and its furnishings, as by 
its historical records, and in many cases 
with far more interest. 


Styles and tendencies change rapidly in 
most things these days—so rapidly that 
we sometimes despair of keeping up—but 
conservative good taste in silverware is 
one of the things that has survived all the 
periods of erratic ideas in art and decora- 
tion. 

Silver is such a beautiful metal in itself, 
and so enduring, that it is no wonder 
master workmen and artists, such as 
Cellini in Italy, Paul Lamarie in England, 
Paul Revere and his fellow early Ameri- 
cans, and the modern 
silversmiths who stand 
for the best in the art, 
all show a careful con- 
servatism in their ef- 
forts to make a beauti- 


Beautiful silver, and 
beautiful damask! 
Somehow we cannot 
dissociate them. They 
go together always 


any other, thru genera- 
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Silver glowing in 
the tea-hour fire- 
light, or gleaming 
in the soft candle- 
light of evening. 
There is no love- 
lier Christmas gift 


ful thing more beautiful. And that is why, 
in spite of adaptations from time to time, 
to conform to changing ideas, the fine old 
patterns in silverware will always hold 
their place. 

The best and most sought-after pat- 
terns in American silver 
today show very strongly 


groom’s family name, gives a good clue to 
those whose geneologies have been car- 
ried out. But even without this, it is 
often possible to trace a piece from the 
other markings thru the books on silver- 
ware and hallmarks that are found in the 


firm, he stressed the fact that people 
should not be misled into thinking that 
because a piece of silver has hammer 
marks and rough places on it, it is neces- 
sarily an antique. The work of the early 
American craftsmen was not quite as fin- 

ished as that of the Eng- 

lish workmen, because 


the old English influence 
of the Queen Anne, Wil- 
liam and Mary, and the 
Georgian periods in their 
simplicity and dignity, but 
some good things came out 
of the much maligned 
“mid - Victorian” period 
and the “‘gay nineties,”’ al- 
tho it must be admitted 
that there was a wave of 
overdecoration and ornate- 
ness during those years - 
that fails to appeal to us 
now. One pattern in flat 
silverwhich was introduced 
during that time, and 
which, in contrast to most 


they did not have all the 
tools to work with, but 
they gave their pieces the 
finest, smoothest finish of 
which they were capable 
—the real silver quality 
that needs only polishing 
with rouge and the palm 
of the hand to bring out 
all its beauty—as they did 
in the early days. There is 
nothing lovelier in silver- 
ware than the work of 
some of the early Ameri- 
can silversmiths, such as 
Paul Revere, John Hull, 
and their contemporaries. 

The modern tendency in 


of the other patterns, was 
severely plain with no or- 
namentation at all, has 
been a favorite ever since, 
and at present, because of 
its severity of line, it is 
being looked upon as “modern.” So, in 
that case at least, mid-Victorianism and 
modernism are one. 

There was an old law in England which 
ruled that silverware, to be considered of 
standard, or “sterling” quality, “must be 
as good as silver coin”— 
a wise law, no doubt, for 


Silverware designers are now going back for ins pira- 
tion to the early American silversmiths, such as Paul 
Revere and John Hull, who did beautifully plain pieces 


reference rooms of all good libraries. And 
of course, the designers for the best of the 
present-day silversmiths are familiar with 
all the marks, genuine and otherwise. 

In discussing this subject with the chief 
designer for a hundred-year-old silverware 


it prevented melting down 


silverware buying is to- 
ward the plain design, I 
was told. People will have 
no ornate decorations on 
their silverware, either the 
flat or the hollow pieces, 
and the much decorated floral patterns, 
with their raised surfaces and many con- 
volutions, have practically disappeared. I 
am told that they even look upon a simple 
medallion or wreath as almost too much 
decoration. The older generation of silver 
buyers, too, who for years 
have had the care of much 
decorated patterns, are 


silver coin to be fashioned 
into silverware and sold at 
a profit. Every piece 
which complied with the 
law bore its “hallmark” 
along with other distin- 
guishing marks of the 


easy to trace the original 
maker of genuine English 
silver. But in the early 
American days they were 


maker, so that it is fairly 


not so particular as to : f inc# 
dates, and sometimes it is 4 \ tee 
hard to trace a piece, altho \ 


the custom of using three 
initials on each article— . 
the first-name initial of the ¥ 
bride and groom and over 


asking now for the sim- 
plest ones. 

The fact that the origi- 
nal pieces in an old silver 
service may have been 
scattered with the changes 
in the family need not dis- 
courage the bride who may 
find only one lovely old 
cream-pitcher or teapot 
among the family treas- 
ures that have come down 
to (Continued on page 66 


A complete silver serv- 
ice made from one an- 
tique American piece 


them the initial of the 
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Iron Railin gs That 


Intensify Interest 


Perhaps a Handrail Is All You Need 
To Give Your House Individuality 


~ 


H. ROSSITER SNYDER 


well worthy of our purchase and installation upon our 
homes. 

The ancient guilds not only turned out balcony rail- 
ings of most exquisite pattern but they even constructed 
entire cathedral screens and pulpits of the metal. The 
gold and silversmiths were not a whit more artistic 
or clever than the iron-workers. 

In the Colonial era in America, hinges, latches, shut- 
ter stops, door-knockers, mud-scrapers, fire-dogs, and- 
irons, cooking kettles, and farm implements were made 
by hand of an iron of nearly as good grade as that used 
by the Spaniards. These originals have come down to 
us in good condition and are the models for modern 
reproductions. They have great tensile strength, and 
support heavy oak doors with ease. Such iron may be 
bent many times back and forth without any inclination 
to break. 


ig WOULD be ideal if the iron grillework at our front 
doors could be made of thissame material. Asarule 
_ the cost would be prohibitive, so we may well content 
ourselves with the form and give some attention to pro- 
tecting the surface from corrosion. If we do this, the 
ultimate results will be as good with one as with the 
other. 
Red lead is often mentioned as the best protective 
undercoat for iron or steel which is to be exposed to the 


An interesting use of an tron rail to @ second-story re ne 


entrance, simple in its wide-spaced balusters twisted so 


that they sparkle in the sunlight against the stonework black paints or en- 


amels, according 
to the direction of 
the paint dealer 


— and the manufac- 

turer of the metal. 

Handrails at the 

a front door may be 

of very simple 

OWN your street, not far from where you live, \i/ straight lines or 
ID have you noticed the house with the charming delicate curves. 
iron railings at its door—an iron railing that kl Their very delicacy 

gives to the whole entrance sparkle and loveliness as ; A a pas en of pattern is a 
well as dignity? Iron railings can add these qualities, charm. They give 
and therefore, I think it is quite important that we ae ie the final touch of 
know something about them and how to use them. ea nae er completeness to 
Iron railings and grillework, altho new developments fl) | . the attire of the 
in America, were widely used in the Middle Ages in eee AE , Pk: house, just as does 
Europe. It was in Spain, about the year 1250 A.D., : a ee a fine silk scarf to 
that a guild of iron-workers developed the use of this a ; the attire of a man. 
lowly metal into a fine art. Much excellent iron ore was iad, = " Arabesque and 
discovered, so easily mined that one could shovel it from SS scroll patterns are 
the surface of the ground. It was a soft, easily worked, to be avoided in 
rewarding metal such as is scarce these days. So-called — iron railings or 
Swedish iron is probably our nearest approach to it. ~ used only after the 
As this old Spanish iron was beaten and heated and . fe "a most careful con- 
beaten again in these early artisan’s forges, it accumu- sideration of an ar- 
lated a considerable amount of slag. It is this compo- chitect. Anything 
nent which gave it extraordinary rust-resisting qualities. Pube thet “1 in iron which 
Wrought-iron spikes made in the time of Columbus are flaunts elaborate 
still exhibited in good condition. Just a scratch of a file te take en, See Row mace. Sean? Wy pest curlicues should be 


on the dull surface and a streak of new metal, that looks treated with suspi- 
like silver, shines forth. This kind of iron is rarely used or  cion. It is contradictory to the nature of the material, hence 
obtainable today. But a substitute is available in the form of a _ unsatisfying. We think of wrought iron as being indicative of 
mild steel which is more plentiful and serves our purpose, being __ solidity, frankness, honesty. There is no (Continued on page 78 
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A House of Real Value 


Beauty, Dignity, Charm, Permanence, and 
Economy of Space and Cost Are Its Merits 


“GAUGE 


ugive 


FLOOR 


A floor plan in which every foot 
is used to the best advantage 


EAL value is what we want when 

we invest our money in a home, 

and the qualities which give a 
house real value, it seems to me, are five: 
beauty, dignity, charm, permanence, and 
economy of space and cost. 

We want the most of these qualities for 
every dollar that we spend. The biggest 
house we can build for the limited sum 
which we can expend, oftentimes does not 
create value but destroys it, for our first 
investment in our house is not our only 
one: we must always keep in mind the 
future outlays, not only for repairs and 
other maintenance, but for heating. 


LEON M. BUTLER 
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- SECOND - FLOOR-PLAN- 


Scale 


A_ second-floor plan 
which is a credit to its 
designer as well as a 
pleasure and a satis- 
faction to its owner 


This simple arrange- 
ment of windows in 
brick walls forms a 
design which will be 
pleasing and restful 


DESIGNED BY LOUISE GILLEO! 


It is a rare pleasure to find a house 
which has as many of the qualities of real 
value as does the one shown on this page. 
It is a small house, only 23 x 29 feet, not 
including the garage, but within it are 
six large, airy rooms conveniently ar- 
ranged so as to take the best possible 
advantage of every square foot in the 
plan. 

Study the first-floor plan yourself and 
try to figure out how the arrangement 
could possibly be changed so as to give 
larger, better proportioned, or lighted, or 
ventilated, rooms without increasing the 
ground area, and you will find that you 
have set yourself a difficult task. 

The same holds true of the second floor, 
where we have three lovely bedrooms, 
each lighted from two sides, with all pos- 
sible closet space, connected by a mini- 
mum of hall, yet one which is adequate 
and well-lighted. 

The room arrangement is really the 
most important part of a house, but even 
with the fine arrangement secured in this 
house, care has been taken that the room 
sizes are such as will cut standard lengths 
of joists; heights are so fixed that the 
studding will not cut to waste; plumbing 
is concentrated in the kitchen corner of 
the house; one chimney stack is made to 
serve both the fireplace and a furnace 
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below; and last, but not least, the simple 
outside shape of the plan, without projec- 
tions or corners for the brick mason to 
turn, makes the building an uncomplicated 
and inexpensive proposition. 

If the house had no additional qualifi- 
cations to recommend it, it would still be 
worthy of great credit, but future costs 
have been considered as well as first costs. 
The house faces south so that the whole 
lower story is protected from the north 
by the garage, which means a saving in 
heat. It is also the most economical 
shape of house to keep warm in winter, 
having, as it does, a minimum of exposed 
outside walls. There is the smallest pos- 
sible amount of wood showing on the ex- 
terior so that the painting problem is 
reduced to a minimum, and all round it is 
a solid coat of insulation to keep in heat. 

Most all we have said up to this point 
has been in praise of the practical rather 
than the esthetic qualities of this home. 
Look at the picture. The facade has a 
simple arrangement of openings in the 
brick walls which is classic in its dignity, 
and yet the lower roof, dormer, gables, 
and touches of wrought iron give it detail 
and intimacy. The whole effect is one of 
gracious repose which will grow and mel- 
low as time, in its passing, lightly touches 
its permanence. 
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In an alcove, this rockery with tiny pool was built. It provides a proper place to 
grow many small and interesting flowers not usually considered as house plants 


The Rock Garden Moves Indoors 


Albert Erickson Demonstrates the 


Possibilities of a 


New Type of Garden as an Adjunct to the Dining-Room 


EN I saw the delightful gar- 
den of Albert Erickson, which 
has been built into his new home 


in Western Springs, Illinois, I was con- 
vinced of its desirability. 

On stepping thru the front door, I 
turned into the large living-room and 
immediately noticed the garden built into 
a small solarium along the south side of 
the room. This alcove, which is finished 
in soft, natural green, is effectively set off 
froia the living-room by white-wicket 
palings together with some latticework 
on the archway above, thru which a bit 
of English Ivy (Hedera helix) has begun 
to twine. 

A great many plants, mostly of the 
conservatory type for winter conditions, 
are placed artistically in the depressions, 
niches, and crevasses afforded by the 
variegated, rusty-red, brown, tan, and 
cream-colored porous stones known as 
tufa rock. Mr. Erickson imported the 
rock from Lake Erie, especially chosen for 
his garden because it absorbs water 
readily, thus automatically watering the 
plants as the soil in which they are placed 
tends to become dry. 

Everything in the garden is in a healthy 
condition and is growing vigorously. The 
owner, who is a florist, attributes this 
to the moist atmosphere more than to 
anything else. He is especially fond of 
the Climbing Fig (Ficus pumila), which 
runs rampant over the rocks, blending 
and softening them into each other. 

In one corner of the garden, also visible 
from the dining-room, a miniature stream 
has been very deftly developed. It trickles 


EDWARD R. ROBINSON 


down among the crevasses of the rocks 
and finally falls into a pool at the base of 
the rockwork. Among these rocks are 
carefully hidden blue, green, red, and 
white lights which throw off a soft glow 
at night and add more interest by glisten- 
ing thru the trickling water as it drips 
from rock to rock in its descent to the 
shimmering surface of the pool, which 
reflects the colors as if by magic. 

Many different ferns, such as the Holly- 
fern (Cyrtomium falcatum), Maidenhair 
Fern (Adiantum pedatum and others), 
Pteris ferns in variety, and several of the 
Boston type, grace this delightful garden. 
Water-hyacinths, with their purple flower 
spikes and air-filled, bulblike stems, were 
floating in the pool, and near the edge the 
Elephants-ear (Caladium esculenta) and 
Umbrella-sedge (Cyperus alternifolius) 
were thriving wonderfully. 

In one fore corner many species of cacti 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Several palms 
softened the two back corners, and such 
greenhouse and conservatory plants as 
begonias, Dracaenas, wandering - jews, 
bowstring-hemp, silk-oak, Dieffenbachias, 
and a Nightblooming Cereus were artisti- 
cally placed thruout the rockwork to pro- 
duce a most balanced and pleasing effect. 
The two hanging baskets above the gar- 
dens are filled with Asparagus sprengeri, 
often wrongly called a fern. 


R. ERICKSON said that he planned 
to plant Selaginella along the front 
edge of the garden to serve as a blending 


and connecting area next to the floor. He 
believes that this will materially help to 
“tie-in” the garden with the living-room. 

Besides the pleasure it yields as an 
indoor garden for the entire year, Mr. 
Erickson finds his garden useful in many 
other ways. The pool also affords ideal 
permanent or winter quarters for his 
goldfish. In this respect he says that a 
person should take care to let the water 
run thru the pool for a week or two before 
putting in the fish, so as to wash away the 
harmful acids and chemicals which are 
always present in fresh concrete, and 
which are fatal to goldfish. 


AltHO city water can be used to oper- 

ate the stream in the garden, Mr. 
Erickson prefers to use soft water from 
his cistern. To make this possible he has 
installed, at a comparatively low cost, a 
30-gallon storage tank and a centrifugal 
water pump which is operated by an elec- 
tric motor. This in turn is controlled by 
a switch placed conveniently in the living- 
room. About once a week the tank has to 
be refilled and the plants watered to take 
care of the water lost by transpiration 
and evaporation; otherwise there is no 
bother connected with the system. 

The water in his garden very satisfac- 
torily controls the humidity problem in 
the house, which has always been difficult 
to regulate in conjunction with the hot- 
air heating system in use. 

In the heating-pipe lines an electric fan 
arrangement has been installed which ex- 
pedites the circulation of warm air in 
winter and cool air (Continued on page 65 
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Bon-kei, or dish picture 
made of one redwood 
piece, three sprouts of 
a Java plant (Aglae- 
onema simplex ) , water, 
and miniature figures 


GARDENING adven- 

ture in December? Why 

surely! Now that our 
own little gardens are sleeping 
snugly under their warm leafy 
blankets and white coverlids of 
snow, let us take a trip to Japan 
and study that far-off country’s 
picturesque little gardens. 

It would take about two weeks 
to reach Japan by boat, but 
the Junior Garden Club magic 
plane is taking us there in 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Look thru the windows of our 
plane, as we fly low. We are 
about to land near one of the 
small islands of Japan. As we 
anchor near the shores of our 
little Japanese island, we see 
queer old boats com- 
ing out to meet us. 
Must we ride ashore 
in one of those crude- 
looking affairs? Yes, 
they are crude, but 
really very interest- 
ing. What fun it will 
be to ride in a Japan- 
ese junk, for that is 
what they are called. 
It will probably take 
every junk on the 
island to bring our 
merry host of garden- 
ers to land! How eas- 
ily our quaint old junk 


An amusing elephant 
holds a bit of Jungle- 
land for us to enjoy 


of AMERICA 


In December 


Cousin Marion: 


Helps to save our rapidly disappearing Moun- 
tain-laurel, holly, and groundpine by making 
Christmas wreaths of evergreen branches, 
brown cones, and artificial red berries. 

Makes packets of choice varieties of seed from 
her garden or seedsman, to paste on the back 
of her garden Christmas cards. 

Puts out an extra bounty of suet, sunflower 

, and water for the winter birds. 

Orders a living Christmas tree planted in a tub 
for inside decoration. 

Makes preparations for lighting an outdoor 
Christmas tree. 

—And All Junior Gardeners Will Enjoy Doing 
the Same. 


Oy 3 


Junior 
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slides over the water! It takes 
very little time to land us all on 
the crowded shore. As we walk 
up the narrow streets, we notice 
how close together are the houses 
in the little town. There is no 
room for a garden here. Let us 
inquire at one of the houses as 
to where we can see a garden. 
(Of course, Cousin Marion and 
her counselors can talk Japan- 
ese.) 

We are invited to come in, and 
a little Japanese lady leads us to 
a room bright with sunshine 
that streams thru the queer little 
windows. There we see several 
oblong and rectangular dishes 
sitting on simple bamboo tables. 
In these dishes are the tiniest 
but most charming 
miniature Japanese 
gardens imaginable. 

They look as if a 
fairy wand had 
changed beautiful, 
big out-of-door gar- 
dens into these minia- 


ture dish gardens. The 
little evergreen trees 
e; that seem to grow 
gee from the side of the 
ge miniature mountain 
: look as gnarled and 
old as if they had been 
there for centuries. 
(Continued on page 80 


A large cinder, a beet, 
and three carrots make 
this miniature island 
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Christmas Plants and 
How They Grow 


Children, Especially, Will 
Enjoy These Flower Stories 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


The Christmas Cactus is also 
known as the Crab Cactus on 
account of its jointed leaves 


Blossoms Made 
of Leaves 


Beauty of foliage and of 
blossoms is one of the great 
charms of the Christmas-rose 


have many a song and legend to 
|| bind them to the Christmastide. 
Who knows but that in years to 
come interesting myths and legends 


will gather round the poinsettia, 


AT would Christmas be 
without holly and mistle- 
toe and the evergreens? 


And yet, in addition to those gay 
reminders of the happiest time of the 
year, the brilliant poinsettia has for a 
number of years been finding a place in 
the hearts of the folks of this country as a 
truly American holiday symbol. And in 
what a multitude of ways it can be used 
to bring cheer to the “peace and goodwill”’ 
season! 

When the poinsettia is in its real home, 
it sends out a ruddy glow in the gloom of 
a swampy jungle, and it becomes as tall 
as a small tree or a high shrub. In the 
extreme Southern states it inhabits gar- 


dens and lawns and grows without much* 


attention or care. It is in the North that 
it is cherished as a house plant to brighten 
indoor surroundings. 

Its appropriate Christmas colors, scar- 
let and green, are not the only reasons the 
poinsettia is a true plant personality. Like 
the Flowering Dogwood, it is unique in 
having a blossom that is not a blossom at 
all. It is just another of Mother Nature’s 
pretty little tricks in which she has made 
leaves appear to be the petals of the 
flower. The queer green and yellowish 
knobs in the center are the blossoms, and 
the whorl of scarlet is there to call atten- 
tion to them, The red leaves, some long 
and some short, make up the graceful 
rosette that looks for all the world like a 


There is a real American Christmas 
symbol in the poinsettia’s scarlet leaf- 
flower and its background of green 


blossom. Besides its unusual leaf ‘flow- 
ers,” the poinsettia has another trait 
that sometimes passes unnoticed by ordi- 
nary folks. Certain insects are the only 
ones that know the secret. Among those 
flower heads in the center of the rosette 
are cups of sparkling nectar which tempt 
tiny creatures to visit the plant. The 
glistening nectar rolls out on the plant at 
blossoming time, and to those who do not 
know the poinsettia’s ways it seems like 
drops of dew. In this the poinsettia is 
similar to the passionflower, the cotton 
plant, the jewel weed, the catalpa, and 
the acacia, for on all of these and some 
other plants from time to time can be 
seen a mysterious “dew’’ which has not 
come from the moisture of the air. 

Many persons like the entire plant as a 
holiday ornament, but the cut flowers are 
almost as popular. Since that is the case, 
it is well to know that immediately after 
the stem is cut it should be dipped in hot 
water for a minute or more before being 
placed in cold water. In this way the 
flowers will keep fresh much longer. 

The time-honored holly and mistletoe 


America’s own decoration, to make 

it even more attractive than it is 
today, and more fraught with significance 
to its own special circle of friends. 


Flowers That Like 
the Cold 


LANTS that have been known and 

grown in gardens for more than three 
hundred years are likely to have fascinat- 
ing stories connected with them. Over in 
Europe, among the folks of the Alsatian 
Mountains, there are several tales about 
such a plant that blooms there abundant- 
ly in wintertime. An ancient legend tells 
that it was the only flower which Adam 
and Eve were permitted to take with 
them from the Garden of Eden. A later 
story, however, is better known and 
makes the plant a part of the Yuletide 
season. At the hour when the Christ 
Child was born in the manger at Bethle- 
hem, the mountain folks say, this blossom 
first sprang up into the light. And ever 
since that time it has been known as the 
Christmas-rose. 

But the Christmas-rose is not really a 
rose; for no rose could be happy growing 
out-of-doors in a chilly atmosphere. In 
fact, it is one of the relatives of the hepati- 
cas and the marshmarigolds and the ane- 
mones and the (Continued on page 57 
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A first-floor plan showing a suggested arrangement of outlets for almost every purpose, The lines show the 
switches which control the outlets to which they are connected. The symbols tell you what the outlets are 


The Nerves of Your House 


‘ An Architect Tells You How to Wire Your Home 
For Greatest Safety, Pleasure, and Convenience 


31 


HE house and the man who cre- 
ates it have many points of simi- 
larity. The framework corresponds 
to our skeleton, and the heat flowing thru 
pipes or ducts might be likened to the 
circulation of our blood, but the most 
complete analogy would be that of the 
tiny strands of copper wire which wind 
their way thru the framework to our 
nerves—for they carry our messages of 
desire for light and heat thru the building, 
just as our nerves carry messages thruout 
our body. 

We usually see only the points where 

these wires come to the surface in the 
lorm of outlets or switches, but they cross 
and criss-cross each other thruout the 
frame of our house as each 
goes its way to serve its sepa- 
rate function quietly and effi- 
ciently, 
_ But there ean be troubles 
in the nervous system of our 
house as there can be in our 
body. Without proper thought 
and design, we can have a 
diseased condition where the 
wires become inflamed by 
overloading, and sometimes 
literally burst into flame and 
cause considerable damage. 

We cannot plan the nerv- 
ous system of our body— it 
has been planned for us much 


MARVIN A. BOONE 


better than we could ever hope to do it 
for ourselves, but we can plan the nerves 
of our house. Describing how to plan 
such a system for houses in general would 
mean little, for houses vary so much, but 
let us take a particular house and trace 
these nerves in their ramifications thru it. 

The plans on this page show how the 
wires come to the surface in the form of 
various outlets, but let us begin where 
they leave the cedar post in the street, 
taking that as the first step in our sys- 
tem. They may come in overhead, be 
fastened to the wall of our house, and 
enter it just under the eaves, but the 
better way is to have them drop down the 
pole and then come into the house under- 


\ 


ground in lead cables which protect them 
from wind and storm. These service wires 
vary in size and number with the amount 
of current which flows thru them— 
roughly with the size of the house. Your 
service company will see to it that they 
are properly designed. 


HE first place service wires crop out 

after entering is at the meter box. 
Here we have placed the box in the garage, 
together with the service switch and the 
fuses which protect our house from elec- 
tric storm. Too, in the garage it may be 
read by the meter reader without his 
having to call us from our tub to open the 
door for him. In such a position we can 
forget our meter except for 
the monthly bill. 

From the meter our wires 
go to the distributing panel 
in our rear hall, to be sepa- 
rated and run in the form of 
circuits to our outlets. The 
location of this meter panel 
is an important considera- 
tion, for too often, when one 
of the fuses, which it con- 
tains, is blown because of a 
short circuit or excessive load- 
ing, we must stumble to the 
basement, lighted only by the 
feeble flame of a match, to 
find (Continued on page 52 
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Order No. 653, pair of flannel pil- 
low cases; price, 80 gents. Above, 
silhouette to mount or frame, 
Order No. 649, 30 cents a@ pair 


E ARE offering you this 
month a few ideas that are 
positively guaranteed to fill 


some vacancies in the Christmas-gift 
list as well as fit into your few re- 
maining days of time. A few hours’ 
work will easily suffice for the whole 
group. 

First, for the infant just a trifle 
past the rather, er—overflowing age, 
with which Shakespeare starts his 
“Seven Ages,’’ there is a pillow that 
is really a toy. He’s a plump green 
owl, whose dignity may be dragged 
in the dust as a toddler pulls him off 
to nap by the tassel on his mortar- 
board cap. Order No. 646 is a packet 
containing all materials, except stuff- 
ing, to complete the owl pillow—that 
is, stamped green gingham, front and 
back, black and white appliques, and 
black floss for embroidery and tassel. 
The size is about 11 x 16 inches, and 
all materials are fast color. This is 50 
cents, or if you wish justa wax pat- 
tern, Order No. 646P, 20 cents, and he 
may be made up in any color desired. 
Instructions come with either order. 

No. 647 is also for juniors. It is a dozen 
roly-poly animals on firm muslin strips 
which make as many pages to one of 
these tough books which youngsters may 
devour without destroying. The cover is 
dull-finish oilcloth in a distinctively clever 
jungle print. The circus stars inside are 
all stamped ready to color with wax 
crayons; a pink elephant, a yellow giraffe 
with green polkadots, and whatever is 
your favorite tint for seal’s skin. The 
Roly-Poly Circus Book materials, No. 
647, are 50 cents, with instructions for 
completing into a sturdy volume. A box 
of wax crayons containing 16 colors may 
be ordered as No. 648, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Our next gift suggestion is an exclusive 
pair of old-fashioned silhouettes which 


" 
Last-Minute Gifts All Around 
’ \ | Something You Can Make for Everyone in the Family 

RUBY SHORT McKIM 


At top, Order No. 646, an owl pil- 
low for the toddler, includes all 
materials for making except the 
stuffing; price 50 cents, postpaid 


Center, a table-scarf suggestion for 
mother. This is Order No. 652, fin- 
ished except embroidery stitches; 
price 80 cents. Size of scarf is 16% 
by 50 inches; material, pongee 


Below, Order No. 647, is a jolly 
animal book, an appropriate gift 
for any youngster. The cover is of 
oilcloth, and the animals on the in- 
side are to be colored; price 50 cents 


A Nameograph towel for Dad is 
Order No. 651; price 75 cents. 
Above, Order No. 649, is one of a 
pair of silhouettes; price 30 cents 


were designed especially for this page. 
They are not for sale elsewhere. A 
delicate aura of lace and flowers adds 
much softness of outline to the glossy- 
black little figures. Paper size is 6 x 
8, a beautiful vellum stoek, by the 
way. They are No. 649, 30 cents a 
pair—inexpensive yet charming for 
framing or mounting on boxes or wall 
panels. Black oval frames may be 
ordered as No. 650, $2.25 a pair. 
These are high-grade frames of wood 
and composition with glass, back, 
and hanger. 


ANP here’s a gift that breathes the 

breath of inspiration—a bath 
towel, quite heavy and huge, that he 
can wrap up in like a chief—one of 
those unexpected, thrice -welcome lux- 
ury bequests bearing the simple mark- 
i ing “Dad” done in comical name- 
ograph style. One D with features 
makes the head; A, a merrily kicking 
foot; and another big D, the bath- 
tub. Towel No. 651 is 29 x 48 inches. 
It is priced at 75 cents. 

For mother we offer nothing so personal, 
but instead, a smart pongee scarf for 
table or radio cabinet. It is 16% x 50 
inches, picoted front and pointed ends, 
selvedge back, stamped with a small Eng- 
lish hunting scene, with patterns to em- 
broider according to the included instruc- 
tions, in black, white, and red. If she is a 
woman who cherishes an unusual acces- 
sory for the home above personal adorn- 
ment, this all-silk pongee scarf, No. 652, 
80 cents, may be the answer. The thread, 
a skein each of black, white, and bright 
red, is 10 cents additional. Pattern only 
for chair back and arm set, or to use on 
your own cloth, may be ordered as No. 
652P, 20 cents, for 6 motifs: that is, 3 
each of the two designs. 
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When You Buy Gifts for the Small House 


You Will Be Interested in These New Housekeeping Compacts 


EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


ITH the Christmas season at hand, everyone is 
combing the market for unusual gifts, and we 
know of nothing that is as acceptable to the 

whole family as a housekeeping compact, particularly 
when it happens to be a lovely piece of furniture whose 
unusual construction is forever an intriguing pleasure to 
those who are privileged to use it. Certainly, every per- 
son living in a small house blesses the inventors of these 
attractive space-savers that typify the spirit of this age 
of comfort and convenience without elaborateness. 

I’m just about to furnish a tiny place of my own. And 
after seeing how much more appropriate and convenient 
these housekeeping compacts are for a small house, and 
having found out, to my sorrow, how inappropriate are 
the lovely big old pieces of furniture which came down 
to me from my great grandmother, I began making a 
tour of inspection thru the stores, and then my only 
problem was the size of my bank account! Everywhere I 
went I saw entrancing compacts, and of course, like most 
women, I wanted them all! 

In case you haven’t come upon these useful pieces of 
furniture, let me tell you about them. 

First, there were card tables with decorative tops 
which would have “done any bridge hostess proud.” They 
rested on standards, and thus became fire screens when 
not needed for the game. I found end-tables with three 
shelves for books below; coffce 
tables with a drawer for tobacco 
or what not, and shelves below 
for anything from china or ‘crys- 
tal to books; nest tables in every 
conceivable shape; magazine 
tables with three shelves be- 
neath; the ever-popular Martha 
Washington table, which is al- 
ways a decorative piece of furni- 
ture and has a surprising lot of 
storage space within it; a center 
table with two shelves under- 
neath; the library or davenport 
table which pulls out to a size 
large enough to seat comfortably 
six or eight diners! 

lor the dining-room, I discov- 
ered a beautiful buffet made of a 
variety of woods, which not only 
had space within it for glasses, 
plates, and other dining acces- 
sories, but drawers large enough 
to hold a whole set of flat silver; 
and besides, had two self-sealing 
drawers filled with ice cubes. Nor 
was that all! There was space 
for cold snacks—those very nec- 
essary tidbits which make the 
quick supper a real success. And 
we came upon our old friend the 
tea wagon. This one had a re- 
movable glass tray a-top it and 


This eighteenth-century desk has 
taken on modern ways. The glass 
above makes a pair of mirrors, 
and there is a@ great deal of 
drawer-storage space beneath 


A utility box to keep small things of a 
kind together, as smoking supplies or 
even small articles on the writing desk 


PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY OF STERN BROTHERS 


A fire screen that is convertible into 
a card table at a moment's notice 


a shelf below. It also had drop- 
leaves which could be adjusted to 
make the wagon masquerade as a 
dining-table for four. 


ONE of the most fascinating things 

we saw in the way of chairs for 
the living-room, bedroom, or sun- 
room was a stuffed creation — the 
kind that invites eve.yone to sink 
into it. It had a cushion seat and an 
extra cushion at the back of it. But 
it was a tricky affair. By turning 
down the cushion seat and then plac- 
ing the extra cushion in its place at 
the back, a wonderful chaise longue 
appeared, as if by magic! 

In a model bedroom we were 
introduced to an entrancing 
modern desk which had heaps of 
drawer space. We were “sold on 
it” just asa desk. But, when the 
saleswoman pulled back the writ- 
ing ledge and we discovered that 
its reverse side was a full-sized 
mirror which was the lid to a deep 
drawer with partitioned spaces 
for toilet accessories, our enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds. Just the 
thing, I thought, for our living- 
room that must be turned into 
a sleeping-room when com- 
pany comes to stay overnight. 
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The gala platter, holding the king of birds browned to a crisp, yet juicy deli- 
ciousness continues to be the smartest decorative touch to the Christmas table 


To Roast Your Meats Properly 


You Need to Know About Pans and Oven Temperatures 


OW is the season to look to the 
| \ roasting pans and to take stock 
of your skill in meat cookery. 
Calendar leaves spattered with red num- 
bers designating holidays and cool weath- 
er—all are stimulating sociability and 
friendly meals. The gala platter holding 
the meat or fowl browned deliciously, 
continues to play a leading role in company 
and everyday repasts. 

You do not have to be one of the tradi- 
tional good cooks born with the silver 
spoon of luck in your mouth to roast 
meat perfectly. Hundreds of tests have 
been made to determine the best methods 
to use. In these definite rules have been 
worked out. If these rules are followed, 
they will lead you directly to perfection, 
just as autumn paves the way to winter. 

Rule No. 1 is: con- 
sider the roasting 
pan’s lid. It needs to 
be used with disere- 
tion. In roasting beef, 
pork, lamb, and mut- 
ton, the cover is best 
left on the shelf, for 
these meats are most 
delectable when 
cooked in the oven’s 
dry heat without a lid 
to retain steam in the 
pan. The story is dif- 
ferent with veal, due 
to the scarcity of fat 
and the large amount 
of connective tissue. 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


It is most palatable when roasted in a 
covered pan. Like veal, chicken, turkey, 
and all fowls respond favorably to a lid. 


"TH butcher’s offerings are worthy of 

consideration. Only the tender cuts 
of meat are suitable for roasting. All 
other portions are best cooked in moist 
heat. Young poultry is preferable when 
the bird is baked whole. In the beef 
world, the rib cut makes an excellent 
roast; the rump is a satisfactory cut if a 
large service is required. The leg, loin, 
crown, and shoulder roasts of lamb and 
mutton are good. In pork, the loin, 
shoulder, and fresh ham are splendid 
baked. The-loin, shoulder, and leg of 


veal are the cuts most frequently roasted. 

Simple preparations are required for 
making the meat ready for roasting. It is 
cleansed by being wiped with a damp 
cloth. If washed in water, juices and fine 
flavors are wasted and dirt and bacteria 
may be washed into the meat. Poultry, 
due to the coating of skin, may be washed. 
To prevent the dressing from being too 
moist, the cavity in the dressed bird is 
always wiped out with a clean, dry cloth. 


NEAT the meat or bird is placed on 
the rack in the roaster. The size of 
the pan has a direct bearing on the re- 
sults to be obtained. For example, it is 
impossible to roast a turkey in a small 
utensil without having some portions be- 
come dry and overcooked despite the 

cook’s efforts in bast- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. I. WILLIAMS ing. It is a conven- 


ience to have the 
roasting pan appro- 
priate in size for the 
oven. In case the oven 
quarters are small, a 
pan with handles that 
(Continued on page 42 


Consider the roasting 
pan’s lid. Use it for 
veal and fowl, but dis- 
card it when cooking 
beef, pork, and lamb 
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Below: Peanut 
clusters take but 
a minute to make 
and are delicious 


ROBABLY no season turns our 
appetites toward sweetmeats as 


much as does Christmastime. The 


spirit of peace and goodwill is supple- 


mented by an intangible something 
which leads us to think of fragrant steam- 
ing puddings, fruit cakes bursting with 
“goodies”; and who could forget the 
cunning little German cookies with their 
intriguing flavors. The busiest of us will 
snatch moments to combine some favor- 
ite festive sweet. 

For the person who seems difficult to 
please with the average holiday gift, try 
sending him a miniature fruit cake or a 
steamed pudding, a tin of assorted cookies 
or a small box containing wee jars of 
“special”’ conserves and jellies. This type 
of gift has just the proper touch of inti- 
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At Christmas- 
time cranberry 
jelly is more fes- 
tive than usual 


Dainty Sweets for 


The Holiday Season 


RUTH JACOBS 


little poinsettia cakes. Re- 
member, much of the joy of 
a Christmas package is in- 
cluded in its gay wrappings, 
and nowadays there is no 
limit to the ideas one may 
evoke with the varicolored 
papers, ribbons, boxes, and 
seals. Don’t forget, either, 
to use the tiny sprigs of 
snowberries, holly, bitter- 
sweet, and the gay red ber- 
ries of other shrubs. 


Individual plum puddings seem to taste even better than Poinsettia Snowballs 
big ones, and they are steamed much more quickly. Bake a standard white 
Molding in fancy molds adds to their attractivéness cake as cup cakes. Cover 


macy that is sure to please. And for the 
loved ones away from the family fold at 
Christmastime, nothing strikes a more 
responsive chord than does a box of sweets 
from home. The children would love to 
carry a small basket of Yuletide cheer to 
some shut-in. It might contain a pretty 
mold of cranberry jelly and some gala 


Left: Christmas 
cookies seem espe- 
cially Christmasy 
when made in tree 
and star shapes and 
frosted, with deco- 
rative candies 
sprinkled on top 


Right: Poinsettia 
Snowballs are not 
quite as rich as fruit 
cake. Their founda- 
tion is white cake. 
Maraschino cher- 
ries, cut, are used 
to make the flowers 


generously with boiled or 
the standard 7-minute icing, making the 
cakes as nearly round as possible. Before 
the icing sets, decorate in the following 
manner: Rinse (Continued on page 76 
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Let Junior play Santa, too. He can buy little gifts 
and prepare them for the Christmas tree or the stock- 
ings without in any way spoiling the myth of Santa 


4 


Most children are happier with a few good toys than 
they are with many. Too many toys may bewilder 
the toddler or put him in a state of great excitement 


Why Not a Mental-Health Christmas? 


The Pre-School Child Will Be Much Happier 
Without Christmas Parties and Festivities 


FEW years ago a dear friend 
wrote on the back of her 
Christmas card to me, “I can’t 

help worrying about what Christmas 
will be like for your little girl (she was 
then about 3) with no Santa Claus.” 

I had much the same feeling I would 
have had if someone had charged me with 
hanging the child up by the thumbs and 
lashing her. Christmas for a child without 
Santa Claus! It’s unthinkable. Santa 
Claus, by all means. And why not? 

My friend, it turned out, had heard me 
misquoted, for I never could have been 
counted among the enemies of the saint. 
In fact, I have never been able to see any 
reason for the recurrent agitations against 
him, or for any perturbation at all about 
the subject. 

I have yet to meet or to hear of a child 
whose life was ruined either by belief in, 
or non-belief in, a Santa Claus. Most of 
us began our careers believing, were unde- 
ceived in the natural course of events, 
and weathered the blow without serious 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 
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disturbance, surviving to pass the myth 
on to our own progeny. 

Yet every Christmas brings so many 
queries from anxious parents, “How shall 
we handle the matter of Santa Claus?” 
that it seems fitting to let him come first 
in our discussion of Christmas from a 
mental-health standpoint. 

The happiest way I have seen this done 
with young children (older ones, of 
course, have no illusions) has been to 
prepare for Santa quite in the old-fash- 
ioned way. You can tell the old stories 
that you were told as a child, with such 
modern frills as automobiles, airplanes, 
and zeppelins. But at the same time you 
can induct him gently behind the scenes 
by letting him play Santa too, to others. 
He can buy little gifts and prepare them 
for the tree or the stockings, and in due 
time he will come to understand without 


shock and almost without explanation 

that his own gifts also arrived by 

human agency. I see no reason for 

elaborate declamations about Santa 
Claus as the “spirit of Christmas.” An 
abstraction means nothing to the little 
one. But he can understand and enjoy 
a pleasant game into which everyone 
enters at Christmastime, and in which he 
plays his full part. 


HOWEVER, when a child asks you, 
“Ts there really a Santa Claus?” it 
becomes your duty to answer that there 
is no person of that name, but that all of 
us play Santa in order to bring pleasure 
to those whom we love. This, it seems to 
me, is the one important thing about the 
Santa Claus question, that children shall 
not be lied to about him. Answering a 
child’s questions about this, as about 
anything else, with the utmost truth that 
is in us, will surely take care of any men- 
tal-health hazards that may accompany 
jolly St. Nicholas. (Continued on page 46 
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My Garden Goes A-visiting 


[Continued from page 15] 


square inch as I had ever felt rich enough 
to afford in my garden at home. It 
seemed those shrubs by the gray fences 
could not bloom soon enough. The chil- 
dren were asking: “‘When will the flow- 
ers come on the bushes?” “What color 
will they be?” and a dozen other ques- 
tions. 

The roses were planted along the sides 
of the small cottage used as an emergency 
ward for contagious cases. 

The shrubs, | knew, would scarcely 
blossom this year, so I began schemin 
flower gardens. Some of the boys coul 
plant and tend individual gardens. I 
promised them seeds of zinnias, mari- 
golds, and other strong-growing annuals, 
and then and there made a vow to get 
our village garden club to help. But I 
wanted a general and ever-blooming gar- 
den—a garden bright and full of daily 
interest—a picture all could enjoy. 


COVETED for those tired nurses and 

their charges the longest possible blos- 
som time. In early March, snowdrops, 
the advance guard of spring, would be 
followed by rank on rank of gay troops 
until late in November, when the hardiest 
chrysanthemums would bring up the 
rear. Even after these were gone the 
grounds would be festive with Indian- 
currant, snowberry, barberry, and Jap- 
anese Snowball against the soft green of 
pines and redcedars. 

That night I wandered about my gar- 
den. One might say the entire back yard 
is garden, for I never can bear to remove 
a self-seeded plant. Perennials are 
everywhere. My husband calls it the 

arden of an anarchist, for it knows no 

w. A gorgeous stalk of hollyhock, 
towering higher than my head, looks just 
a bit lovelier to me, rising from the rich 
earth of the bed where the soft plumes of 
asparagus hold sway, than it would grow- 
ing in a formally planted border. Sweet- 

iliiams, with their “homely cottage- 
smell,” never grow to such heights and 
breadths as when they come up in a 
strawberry row. Perennials are such 

teful creatures. Multiplying, blossom- 
ing away year after year, they ask but a 
minimum of care. Here were quite 
enough for me and enough to spare for 
Re old-fashioned garden at the children’s 
ome. 

For two days every available moment 
was devoted to digging out plants and 
carefully wrapping their roots in damp 
newspaper. From the vegetable garden 
from seedling rows, from overcrowded 
borders they came: delphinium, pinks, 
foxglove, Helenium, Pyrethrum — chil- 
dren call them pink daisies — phlox, 
sweetrocket, columbine, and bleeding- 
heart. I divided my tall, slender Siberian 
Iris, whose delicate blossoms look like 


indigo birds resting a moment in their 
flight. These iris were raised from seed 
and were especial treasures. Many Ger- 
man Iris, tip-toeing over the ground, 
so anxious were they to lift their lovely 
heads, were easy to collect and would be 
effective both in foliage and flower. 
Then came beebalm with its aromatic 
leaves and rich, firecracker-red flowers. 
These I meant to plant next to some fine 
specimens of our common daisy, which 
with a little attention to cutting, would 
blossom in summer. Among these red 
and white flowers, tall-growing bluebells 
would complete a group in the garden for 
patriotic interest on the Fourth of July 
and afford a bowlful for the dining-room 
as well. Plantainlilies and gaillardias, 
ntstemon and Jerusalem-cross, a few 
ilies-of-the-valley, and many chrysan- 
themums were added; yes, some clumps 
of Ribbon Grass, too. Who knows but 
some young guest of the home may choose 
to trim her dock-leaf hat with streamers 
of the gay-striped ribbon and rosettes of 
pink rose buds, as I did long ago! 
On another ob with Angelo, I 
took more bonemeal and other plant 
food. Soon we had a soft, wonderful 
garden bed about 40 feet long by 5 feet 
wide on the gently sloping front terrace. 
Tho I did not care much for a strip of 
flowers in front of the house, we had used 
most of the border space for the shrubs. 
Also, the members of the committee, in 
dignified conclave, had decided on the 
terrace as the best place, because “the 
flowers will look so well from the road,” 
they said. Beauty from the road was all 
well nous but I wanted the garden for 
the benefit of the youngsters. My spirits 
lifted, however, when the head nurse told 
me that the children who have to lie in 
bed all the time could look down into the 
garden. That satisfied me entirely. 


Aa bed 40 feet long by 5 feet 
wide sounded quite tremendous. 
When we had finished setting all the roots 
we had brought, I sighed, for a bed of those 
dimensions on a great rounding terrace 
looked much smaller than the one my 
imagination had pictured. I had dreamed 
that the planting would soften into the 
hillside and look finished and lovely, but 
it did not. It ended too abruptly—looked 
cut off. It needed some dwarf shrubs at 


-the-ends apd more iris foliage at the base 


to tie it into its grassy setting. More 
hardy chrysanthemums were about all I 
pn > § bring from home, and still more 
plants I must have. Angelo looked sym- 
pathetic and offered a row of his famous 
pansies for the up-terrace side. 

Dividing my garden has doubled its 
joy for me. Here’s hoping for next spring! 

ho knows whither we shall journey then 
—my garden and I? 


The crannies accommodate youngsters as 
well as flowers in this rock garden of Mrs. 
W. C. Lambert, Gleasondale, Massachusetts 
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Saves space, can be installed in a co 


quiet... 


non-overflowing . 


low in cost 


rner 


F your toilet has ever overflowed, 


then you'll appreciate this wonder- 


ful improvement. And the T/N has 5 
other big features. It is remarkably 
quiet—yet flushing action is positive, 
thorough. There is no separate tank. 
Made in one-piece, the T/N brings new 
distinctive beauty to your bathroom. 
Saves space, too, for it can be installed 


in 


a corner or under a window. Best 


NE_PIEC 

WATER CLOSET 

NT_NON-OVERFLOW 


of all, the T/N is low in 
cost. Write now for com- 


Pat. Pend details. 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 


W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1112, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the T/N One Piece 


Piece 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Water Closet. I am interested in Remodeling New Home 


of Plumber 
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Cinnamon Waffles 
Cheese Waffles 
Rice Waffles 
Short Cake 
Tea Cake 
Muffins 
Tarts 


—to name but a few of the innumer- 
able batter cakes and delicacies that 
are baked to a rich, golden-brown 
erfection ina UNIVERSAL Electric 
affle Iron. 


And baked so easily, too: Press the 

push button switch in cord—in a few 

minutes you will know grids are hot 

cpeusn for batter by glancing at the 
ew 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
HEAT INDICATOR 


This helpful little device consists of a small 
metal tongue hidden in a slot in the waffle 
tron cover above handle. As grids heat this 

e gradually projects until the word 
“HOT” is entir y, exposed, indicating that 
iron is peasy Ses tter. It insures “success” 
in waffle baking from the very start and is a 
conven‘ence added to UNIVERSAL Waffle 
Irons without in anyway detracting from 
their handsome a ~~ and WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHAR 


Learn the nord of electric table cook 

with a UNIVERSAL Waffle Iron. You wi 
find at your nearest UNIVERSAL Dealer a 
wide variety of beautiful models, any one of 
which would make a delightful Christmas Gift. 


FREE WAFFLE IRON RECIPE BOOK 


A 25c¢ Cook Book, filled with new recipes of the 
many tasty dishes which are skil ily and 
quickly prepared in a UNIVERSAL Waffle Iron, 
will be sent to you ie of - 


COOKS’ 


German Christmas 
Cookies 


Mertizan Cookies 
1 pound of sweet almonds 
% pound of almond paste 
1% pounds of powdered sugar 
2 egg whites 


Blanch the almonds and dry overnight. 
Next morning, grind them very fine 
and mix in the ond te. Sift the 

wdered sugar over them. Mix and 

nead to a stiff paste with the egg whi 
unbeaten. Roll with the hand on a bo 
which has been sprinkled with powdered 
sugar, and cut in pieces the size of a wal- 
nut. Roll V4 inch thick and bake for 20 
minutes in a moderate oven (325 de- 


grees). 
Almond Pretzel 

1 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs, 2 egg yolks 

2 cupfuls of flour 

% pound of almonds, unblanched and 

ground 


Cream the butter, add the sugar, and 
cream thoroly. Add the eggs, the 
olks, the flour, and the ground almonds. 
ix and knead into one big roll. Put the 
roll in the refrigerator to harden. Re- 
move and cut in pieces the size of a 
walnut. Roll % inch thick and twist. 
Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) for 25 
minutes. 
Sprengerle 
3 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 


1% cupfuls of flour 
1 tablespoonful of anise seed 


Stir the eggs (without separating) and 
the sugar in one direction only, for 1 
hour, round and round. Add the sifted 
flour gradually, and the anise seed. Con- 
tinue stirring until the dough is stiff. 
Roll out \% inch thick. Press fancy roller 
mold into the dough to make a pattern, 
and cut in squares. Let these squares dry 
10 hours on the board. Bake in a slow 
oven (300 degrees) for 25 minutes, or 
until a light amber shade. 


Cringeles 
% pound of butter 
¥% cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
% to 1 pound of flour 


Let the butter just begin to melt, then — 


stir it into a cream with the sugar. 
Separate the eggs and add the vie 
then add the vanilla. Stir well, and add 
just enough flour so that the dough can 
= rolled into shape without sticking to 
the rs. With the hands, roll a little 
of the dough at a time, on the board, into 
round ropes. Curl these ropes into rings 
and cross the ends. Dip one side of each 
ring into the egg whites, unbeaten, and 
sprinkle the dipped side heavily with a 
mixture of cinnamon and sugar. Lay 
the rings far apart on a cooky sheet, and 
bake in a moderate oven (350 to 375 de- 


pas until a light brown.—Mrs. F. H., 
owa. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens { 
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Recipes From Readers 
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Almond Macaroon Cakes 
% cupful of butter 
% ecupful of granulated sugar 


1 egg 
% cupful of grated or chopped almonds 
2 cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 


Cream the butter, , and egg 
without separating) until light. 
dd the nuts and the flour. t the 
dough on a well-floured board and knead 
a little, using only enough flour to keep 
the dough from sticki Roll rather 
thin, then cut with a round cutter. 
Lay on a cooky sheet covered with wax 
paper, and prepare the 
+ Macaroon Frosting 
1 egg 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 
1 tablesp ful of 1 juice 
1 cupful of chopped almonds 
4 chopped bitter almonds 


Beat the (without separating) 
with the sugar for 10 minutes. Add the 
lemon juice and the grated nuts and 
beat well. Place a small mound of this 
mixture on top of each cake. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) until the 
dough is nicely baked and the frosting 
is crinkly and done thruout. For variety, 
place small bits of candied cherry, citron, 
or angelica in the center of the macaroon 
frosting.—A. W., Wisconsin. 


“Ejier Kringel” 


1 egg 

3 hard cooked egg yolks (put thru a ricer) 
% cupful of sugar 

% cupful of butter 

2 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 

% teaspoonful of powdered cardamon 
Small amount of grated lemon rind 


Separate the egg and beat the yolk 
with the riced yolks, the faa 
the butter, until the whole is well mixed 
and smooth. Add the flour, the carda- 
mon, and the lemon rind and knead well. 
Then roll out about % inch in thickness, 
using flour sparingly. Cut with a dough- 
nut cutter, and dip in egg white, then in 
granula sugar mixed with coarsely 
chopped blanched almonds, and bake in 
tins, lined with wax paper, until a deli- 
cate gold. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
to 375 degrees) and watch carefully, for 
they scorch easily. 

olly wreaths can be made of these 
by brushing each unbaked ring with 
white. Then cover with finely chop 
pistachio nuts and place a group of 3 
tiny red candles to represent berries on 
one side, and a single 1 or 2 here and 
W., Wisconsin. 


German Lace Cookies 
% cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
1 teaspoonful of melted shortening 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of oatmeal, uncooked 
% cupful of coconut 
% eupful of nutmeats 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat the egg without separating, and 
add the sugar and mix mapas & Add the 
other ingredients in the order named. 
Drop onto a cooky pan, lea plenty 
of room between each cooky so that they 
canspreadout. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees).—Mrs. H. R. H., Texas. 
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Baked Ham With Mustard Crust 
4 tablespoonfuls of prepared mustard 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of molasses 
Slice of ham (1% pounds) 
4 tablespoonfuls of seedless raisins 
8 whole cloves 
1% cupfuls of milk 
Mix the mustard, flour, and mo- 
lasses together and spread over the 
ham. Sprinkle with the raisins and 
cloves. Place in a baking dish and 
pour in the milk. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 to 375 degrees) for about 
1 hour.—Mrs. D. H., Washington. 


Cranberry Salad 

4 cupfuls of cranberries 

Juice of 1 can of pineapple 

Hot water 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

% cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 ume of walnut meats, chopped 

ne 
1 cupful of grapes, halved and seeded 
1 cupful of pineapple, diced 
Cook the cranberries in the pine- 

apple juice, adding enough hot water 
to e 314 cupfuls. Soak the gela- 
tine in the cold water, add the cran- 
berries, then add the sugar, and cool. 
When cold, add the nuts, the grapes, 
and the diced pineapple. Stir well. 
This is attractive if molded in indi- 
vidual molds. Turn out and serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise.— 
Mrs. D. H., Washington. 


Homemade Pate de Foie Gras 


ol t 
1 cupful of dry a crumbs 
eupful of stock 


per 
Grind the liver and pork thru a 
meat chopper. Stir all the ingredients 
together well, adding the eggs well- 
beaten; place in a greased pan and 
steam for about 4 hours. Use as you 
would the pate de foie gras.—Mrs. 
C. M. P., New York. 


Scalloped Onions and Peanuts 

4 to & medium-sized onions 

% to % cupful of ground peanuts 

1 cupful of thin cream sauce 

Prepare a cream sauce of 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, 1 tablespoonful of 
butter and 1 cupful of milk. Cook the 
skinned onions in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Drain and slice 
with a sharp knife. Place the onions 
in layers in a greased baking-dish, 
cover each layer with the cream sauce 
and the peanuts, and continue until 
all the ingredients are used. Cover 
the dish with buttered crumbs, and 
bake.—Mrs. F. W. D., Georgia. 


Roast Stuffed Spare Ribs 


Wash spare ribs which have been 
cracked midway, and dry them thoro- 
ly. Trim off the excess fat. Fill the 
center with Onion Stuffing, and bring 
the two sides together. closely 
and fasten with skewers. Rub the 
outside well with flour, place in a 
roaster, and add 1 cupful of boili 
water. Bake in a moderate oven ( 
degrees), basting frequently, until 

rown. 


Onion Stuffing 
1 pint of bread crumbs 
cupful of cornmeal 
1 medium-sized onion, diced 
1 tart apple, chopped 
% cupful of diced celery 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Hot milk or water 


Mix all the ingredients together in 
the order given, adding enough hot 
milk or water to moisten the mixture. 


—Mrs. A. F., Washington. 


REN’T youashamed of your- 
self? An honest bar of 
\ Fels-Naptha Soap resort- 
\\ing to such methods! 
SlippingintoaChristmas 
magazine disguised as Santa 
Claus! 

What place have you in a magazine 
full of Christmas presents? We hope 
you're not venturing to suggest your- 
self as “a practical gift for any 
woman.” You know as well as we do 
that women who have been practical 
for eleven and seven-eighths months 
out of every twelve crave frivolities at 
Christmas and bless their hearts, 
they deserve them! 

Ye-es, of course we know that you 
could be particularly useful while 
they’re having to be practical—get- 
ting ready for the holiday, and clean- 
ing up afterward. Your good golden 
soap and plentiful naptha, working 
together, do give extra help with every 
soap-and-water-task. Extra help that 
saves a woman’s strength. Yes, we 
admit all that. But — soap for a 
woman’sChrist- 
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we’re all for silk stockings, or an 
amethyst ring, or— 

What's that? Don’t hang your head 
—speak up! ...Youweren’t suggesting 
yourself for the woman of the house? 
You think washing machines deserve 
Christmas presents, too? Ah, now we 
see what you're getting at! You be- 
lieve you should be on hand to help 
every washing machine with the first 
after-Christmas wash—to help it give 
its owner a whiter, cleaner, sweeter 
wash than ever before? 

That’s an excellent idea ... Put the 
whiskers on again, if you like, and go 
back to the top of the page. You have 
our blessing. And just toshow that we’re 
in the spirit of the thing, we’re adding 
a little gift of our own—to be sent to 
any woman who’ll take a minute off be- 
tween shopping trips to write for it. 
She'll find excellent use for it whether 
she usesa washing machine or not—and 
it goes to her with our best wishes for 


an easier New Year. Merry Christmas! 


mas gift! Even 
Fels - Naptha 
Soap!...No, 


in this adv: 


Name. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free and » the handy little offered 
prepaid y gift 


A ddres. 


© 1929, Fels & Co. 
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2 eggs 

1 small onion 
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Sometimes 


husbands must be mothered 


“STRICTLY between ourselves, Alice, 
sometimes the only way to handle 
these obstinate men is to treat them 
as you do a child—simply give them 
what’s good for them. 

“For instance, I knew that coffee 
at dinner was keeping John awake, 
but he just talked about business 
strain and refused to admit that 
coffee affected him at all. 


“Finally I asked Uncle Walter, 
who is a nerve specialist, about it. 
Uncle Walter said to give John 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. ‘He won’t notice 
any difference,’ he said, ‘but it won’t 
hurt him. The caffeine is taken 
out of it.’ 

“Well, my dear, I did it, and 
John never noticed the change. But 
after a week he began to notice that 
his sleep had improved, and re- 
marked on it. Then I told him the 
reason. Now we're never going to 
have anything but Kaffee Hag Coffee 
again.” 

Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag 
Coffee yourself. It is real coffee, 
with 97% of the drug caffeine re- 
moved. You will delight in its flavor 
and cheer at every meal and it will 
not affect sleep or nerves. 


Served by hotels, dining-cars, 
restaurants everywhere. Sold by all 
dealers in vacuum-sealed cans that 
preserve freshness. Steel cut or in 
the bean. Order a can today. Or 
mail the coupon for a generous 
sample. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. 1956, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
Coffee to make ten good cups. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 
(Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


Name 


Address 


FREESE 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
The coffee that lets you sleep 


To Roast Your 
Meats Properly 


[Continued from page 34] 


fold down against its sides is conserva- 
tive of space. When the oven is large 
enough to accommodate stationary 
handles, those of a composition ma- 
terial that does not absorb and retain 
eed are a joy to fingers that fear 


urns. 

When to salt the meat continues to 
be a disputed question, but, fortu- 
nately, it is not a matter of much im- 
portance. Some cooks prefer to wait 
until the roast is cooked, as they be- 
lieve the salt, if added to raw meat, 
will extract and waste juice of fine 
flavor. I prefer to sprinkle on the 
salt and pepper just before the meat 
is placed in the oven. This practice 
gives an even, uniform seasoning 
which more than compensates for the 
small amount of lost juices. 


ASTING is not essential; that is, it 
is not if meat is prepared properly 
which means that fat is arran 
over the top. As this melts, it bastes 
the meat, saving human hands of a 
hot, painstaking piece of work. I like 
to use fat from pork with pork roasts 
and from beef with beef roasts. Strips 
of the fat meat may be placed on to 
of the meat, or, better still, the fat, 
pune out flat by the butcher, may 
wrapped about the roast and tied 
in place. For poultry, either salt pork 
may be used for the fat or a mixture 
of flour and butter. . 
Veal which contains so little fat 
will be tly improved in flavor if 
strips of fat from pork, salt pork, or 
bacon are placed on top of the roast. 
I dredge veal roasts with a little flour 
when the salt and pepper are added. 
Oven temperatures have been rec- 
ognized for years as being influential 
in meat cookery. Quite recently 
roasting tests have proved that some- 
what lower temperatures than those 
commonly used are advantageous, as 
they produce more evenly cooked 
meat. Too hot an oven gives a well- 
browned and cooked exterior and a 
raw interior. Meat may be roasted 
successfully if placed in a cold oven. 
The temperature is increased gradu- 
ally. This method of roasting takes 
more time than that of first searing 
the meat in a hot oven, but it gives 
equally good results. The exterior 
is not quite so attractively browned. 
The meat thermometer is bei 
employed extensively to remove the 
oq from this type of cooking. 
e bulb of the thermometer is in- 
serted in the roast. The meat is 
cooked until the thermometer regi 
ters the correct temperature. Veal is 
roasted in an oven heated to 250 de- 
grec. until the inserted thermometer 
registers 160 degrees. Beef is cooked 
at 350 degrees until the internal tem- 
perature is 140 degrees for rare meat, 
160 d for medium-done meat, 
and 1 en ong for well-done meat. 
Pork is cooked in an oven heated to 
300 degrees until the inserted ther- 
mometer registers from 182 to 185 
degrees for a roast from 4 to 5 pounds 
in weight. A smaller roast does not 
need to be cooked as long. Lamb and 
mutton are cooked in an oven regis- 
tering 300 degrees until the inserted 
thermometer reaches 182 degrees if 
the roast is the leg, breast, or shoul- 
der, and 160 d if it is a loin cut. 
Some households prefer to have mut- 
ton slightly rare, and in such kitchens 
the temperatures are slightly lower. 
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If you wish to,sear the roast in a 
hot oven to secure a rich brown crust, 
these tem tures and timetables 
may be helpful: Veal is seared at 525 
degrees for 15 minutes, beef at 500 
degrees from 20 to 30 minutes, pork 
at 500 degrees for 15 minutes, and 
lamb and mutton at 480 degrees for 
30 minutes. 

In case you do not wish to use a 
meat thermometer and wish to rely 
on oven temperatures and time to 
know when the roast is cooked ade- 

uately, this chart may be helpful: 
he meat is first seared at the proper 
temperature for the ere time. 
Then veal is cooked at 260 degrees, 
allowing 21 minutes for each pound; 
beef at 350 de , allowing 15 min- 
utes a pound for rare, 18 minutes a 
ey for medium-done, and from 
to 22 minutes a pound for well- 
done meat; pork at degrees, al- 
lowing from 25 to 30 minutes for 
each pound; and lamb and mutton at 
300 degrees, allowing from 30 to 35 
minutes for each pound. 

This scientific method of roasti 
meat may appear difficult at first. 
confess it did to me. After it is tried 
once or twice, all the questions and 
puzzles you ever have had about this 
method of cooking disappear. The 
thermometer and the oven-tempera- 
ture control greatly simplify the work, 
but an oven thermometer will help 
if the other conveniences are not 
available. 

After the meat is cooked, the drip- 
pings in the pan are used for gravy. 

Poultry may be seared in an oven 
temperature of 450 degrees for 30 
minutes. The heat is then reduced to 
250 degrees, and the bird is cooked 
in a covered roaster until tender. The 
length of time required for the roast- 
ing depends on the age of the bird. It 
varies from 2 to 4 hours. 


N SERVING roasted meats and 
poultry, the trimmings on the plat- 
ter or the accompaniments served with 
the meat are not to be slighted. Cran- 
berry jelly is traditional with poultry. 
A happy way to serve it is in individ- 
ual molds, A little crisp celery cut in 
fine bits may be placed in the bottom 
of each mold. Then the jelly is added. 
When firm it is turned out on the 
serving dish. Another variation that 
is fine with goose is to bake tiny red 
apples and to place the fruit in molds 
and cover it with cranberry jelly. 

Jelly Sauce is a pleasing accompani- 
ment to most meats, and especially to 
roasted beef, lamb, goose, duck, and 
chicken. To make it I use 1 glass of 
currant or grape jelly. This I melt 
slowly and add to it 1 tablespoonful 
of butter. The mixture is boiled 
barely 1 minute. Then Just before 
serving 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
is added. 

The stuffing for baked fowl is capa- 
ble of making an otherwise ordin 
meal distinguished and delightful. 
Especially is this true if Fruit ne 
is used. My favorite recipe calls for 
oranges, 12 English walnuts, 4 canned 


apricots, 4 cupfuls of soft bread — 


crumbs, 4 canned hes, 6 stewed 
prunes, and 1 egg. ‘The orange pulp is 
separated from the membrane, which 
is discarded. All the fruit, drained well 
and seeded where necessary, is mixed 
with the whole nutmeats. The bread 
crumbs are stirred in lightly with a 
fork. The eB, lightly beaten, is then 
added. Stuff the bird with the dress- 
ing and truss carefully. If you prefer, 
the dressing may be baked in a pan 
for 20 minutes. It should be spread 
in the greased pan about 2 inches in 
depth. 


N addition to the little gifts of sentiment that 

link Christmas Tide with friendships and 
happy remembrances, let there be one outstand- 
ing, practical gift....a gift that will benefit the 
whole family for years and years. Let the Maytag 
bring happier, easier washdays 


The nearest dealer will send a Maytag on ap- 
proval. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Deferred payments arranged if you wish. 


THE MAYTAG 
COMPANY 


Newton, lowa 
Founded 1893 


ALUMINUM WASHER. 
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A postcard request 
brings an interest- 
ing booklet—*Better 
ethods of Home 
undering.”” 
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: A lovely tea set of 
hand-hammered, non- 
tarnishable pewter 


Below: A pewter cas- 
serole holder that is 
beautful and useful 


Aids to Better Housekeeping 
Gifts for the House, the Cook, and the Christmas Tree 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Below: A device that 
helps to keep the lights on 
the tree from burning out 


AVE you noticed that the elec- 
H tric lights on the Christmas tree 
occasionally have a way of going 
ates out just in the middle of festivities. I 
3 Sea found last year, by watching a clever 
young engineer cousin of mine, that the 
bulbs could be tested with a flashlight 
battery, thus saving the endless changing 
until the combination of bulbs which had 
burned out were replaced. 
How much better, however, not to have 


To serve your ice beautifully 
—this pewter pail and tongs 


| 
| 
| 


PEWTER PHOTOGRAPHS 
COURTESY OF JAMES 
M CUTCHEON & CO. 


All sorts of cutters for Christ- 
mas cookies. These are sub- 
stantially made of aluminum 


them burn out at all. The little device 
shown at the right on this page acts as a 
protector, standing between them and 
the electric current meant for more 
sturdy devices. It cuts down the voltage, 
thus relieving the strain on the lamps. It 
can also be used to regulate the speed of 
fans or vibrators, the heat of warming 
pads, or the intensity of lights. A turn of 
the composition fiber ring makes any one 
of five adjustments. 


How much more festive the Christmas . 


cookies will be if made with special cooky 
cutters. Youngsters will have such fun 
identifying the man, the Christmas tree, 
the lion, the rabbit, the horse, or the bird. 
Currants serve nicely for eyes for the 
animals and birds, and tiny red candles 
help to decorate and make a festive 
Christmas tree. For a gift to a grown-up, 
a box of cookies made from your favorite 
recipe and cut in the assorted fluted 
shapes will be welcome and very much 


A pewter napkin ring 
is an appropriate gift 


enjoyed as a Christmas remembrance. 

Recently a famous Fifth Avenue store 
in New York City announced that they 
were inaugurating a department given 
over to the products of an equally famous 
London firm. The charming tea set 
shown, of hand-hammered non-tarnish- 
able pewter, is just one of the lovely things. 

The ice pail and tongs, also of pewter, 
are both very lovely and very 


practical. They may be used on 
the side table, in the sun-parlor, 
in the arbor, or wherever a 
cool drink is demanded. 
Casserole holders have al- 
ways been useful, but seldom 
if ever have they been beauti- 
ful. The one which we show, 
also of pewter, is thoroly satis- 
fying. It could be presented 
with credit to itself on a table 
of the finest linen, glass, and 
silver. 
The napkin ring suggests a 
Christmas gift that the young- 
ster at home or at school will 
appreciate. If you have strug- 
gled with round rings of inade- 
quate size, you, too, will appre- 
ciate the convenience of this 
flat shape and ample size as 
much as you do the simple and 
lovely design of blue enamel 
and the soft luster of the pewter. 
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Johnsen 


” ARE THEY COMING 
TO LIVE WITH YOU AGAIN 
THIS WINTER?” 


INSULATION 


means protection from the ills and discomforts 
of cold weather . . . . plus smaller fuel bills 


..- So plan now to repair or remodel 
your home with Celotex, the only cane- 
fibre insulation. 

Roofs insulated with Celotex retard 
furnace-heat-leakage . . . protect the 


entire house from penetrating damp- 
ness and chill. 


Waste spaces in the attic and base- 
ment, when lined with Celotex, are 
changed into delightful nurseries and 
playrooms; open porches are trans- 
formed into sun rooms, enjoyable all 
seasons of the year. 


No other material seems to provide 
insulating efficiency and structural 
strength together quite so well as 
cane-fibre. 


These fibres — long, tough and 
durable—interlace perfectly into big, 
strong boards, 7 to 12 feet long, 7/16 


inch thick, also made “double thick” — 
7/8 inch. 

And they contain millions of tiny 
sealed air cells . . . just what is needed 
for dependable insulation. 

When used on the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength .. . makes walls tight and per- 
manent. 

And on inside walls and ceilings, you 
can obtain finer, smoother 
plastered surfaces with Celo- 
tex Lath. This better lath, 18 


of an inch thick, also made “double 
thick” —7/8 inch, is especially designed 
to reinforce against plaster cracks and 
eliminate lath marks. 


Before you build, buy or remodel, 
ask your architect, builder or dealer for 
further information on Celotex — and 
write us for our free booklet, “Year 
Round Comfort and Fuel Saving for 
Every Home.” 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. [Member of the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries, Inc.] In Canada: Alexander 
Murrav & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales dis- 

tributors throughout the world. 


‘The word 


LOTEX Reliable dealers can supply 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of) Celotex Standard Building 


inches by 48 inches and 7/16 GisexComonts” Board and Celotex Lath. 
BE SURE IT’S 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
- When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 
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CANE-FIBRE INSULATION! 


Only Celotex is made from the long, 
tough fibres of cane. The peculiar 
advantages of cane-fibre insulation 
cannot be obtained in any other ma- 
terial. Be sure you get Cevorex! 
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There are other phases of Christmas 
that seem much more important, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the welfare 
of childhood. Few children, I reiterate, 
have been seriously incommoded by find- 
ing out that Santa is only a legend; but 
show me the small child that isn’t spoiled 
at least Saoey by the celebration of 
the day itself. Let’s take a dispassionate 
look at what happens to the average 
child at the Christmas season. 


he is dragged thru crowded 
stores on tiring shopping trips, either 
because mother hasn’t anyone to leave 
him with while she does her belated 
shopping, or because she has yielded to 
his pleas to be allowed to “shake hands 
with Santa” once more. As children get 
more expert in these matters, they can 
usually contrive to shake hands with five 
or six different Santas in a town of any 
size at all. Santa, in every case, promises 
that the child shall get what he wants, 
whether it be the $50 electric train or the 
$75 toy automobile. 

Second, he is in a Christmas Eve enter- 
tainment at the church, which means 
various sessions at practicing, also tiring 
and exciting. 

Third, he is invited to several Christ- 
mas parties, at each of which he eats ice 
cream and cake at an hour exactly calcu- 
lated to ruin his supper. More excite- 
ment, added fatigue, with possible diges- 
tive complications. 

Fourth, the Christmas Eve exercises 
themselves, implying a wild time jor the 
youngsters. (Did you ever have the job 
of trying to keep the hilarious pack cor- 
raled long enough to get them thru their 
parts?) Cheap candy, more excitement, 
a late bedtime, with a strenuous day 
ahead. 

_ Or, if you eschew the Christmas exer- 
cise for your child, you are almost sure to 
have some substitute calculated to keep 
the child up late and get him in the state 
of wild excitement necessary to a merry 
Christmas. In our family we have a 
Christmas tree and distribution of gifts 
the night before so that the grown-ups 
may have the fun of seeing the children 
receive their presents.’ No matter how 
good a mother’s and father’s intentions 
may be, it is always well past a child’s 
bedtime before any child finally does get 
to bed. Some of the little folks bear up 
beautifully, but with this break in the 
routine, on top of what comes next day 
my own child can be practically counted 


[Continued Jrom page 36] 


even before the very late breakfast is served. 

But that’s only the beginning. Excite- 
ment, excitement, excitement. People com- 
ing, toys and tempers breaking, the hurry 
and bustle of getting ready for a big dinner, 
with consequent short tempers in the adult 
department. 

he morning lengthens in an unaccustomed 
way, and usually it is 2 or 3 o’clock before 
the children, tired, hungry, and napless, sit 
down to a dinner of rich, unaccustomed 
foods—all the things a small child shouldn’t 
eat, but we make an exception today, for 
this is Christmas, and everybody must be 


happy. 

Beth, the grand finale—a tantrum, some- 
time between dinner and the tucking into 
bed of the worn-out brood. Little ingrates, 
we tell them, this is what parents get when 
they slave and toil to make a good time for 
their children! 

But later, after things have quieted down 
and the wreckage has been somewhat cleared 
away, we parents look at each other with a 
fond glow. What a merry Christmas it has 
been for the little darlings, even if we did 
have to deliver ings two or three times 
before the day was over! And by next 
Christmas we Sine forgotten the tantrums 
and the spankings completely and concen- 
trate on seeing that history repeats itself. 


bs eos for every such paragon, there are 
dozens who are fussy, irritable, and 
nervous for weeks afterwards as a result of 
the Christmas strain. This, rather than 
Santa, is the real Christmas mental-health 
problem. Su , then, we leave Santa to 
take care of If, as he has done pretty 
well for some hundreds of years, and turn 
our thoughts to a Christmas proyrams that 
will help the children to find pleasure 
in the season rather than hectic excitement 
with its inevitable reaction of nerves and 
unhappiness. Such a program should be 
divided into two , one for the child of 
pre-school age, the other for children of 
grade-school and high-school age. 

The Pre-School Child’s Christmas. Every 
parent would find child rearing infinitely 
easier, and every small child would be bet- 
ter off, if we could only get it thru our heads 
that any | gs time involving strain, excite- 
ment, and a break in the routine is no good 
time at all to the average child under 6. 
ee easier, it is true, than to work a 
small child to a point of hysterical laughter 
which is taken by adults for enjoyment. 
But this state carries its corollary of either 
insurrection or tears. And then observe how 
happy the small child is when he is allowed 


on to be a raging de- 
mon by 5 
Christmas Day. 
Fifth, Christmas 
Day itself, and what 
a day! It is most 
often preceded by a 
disturbed night, what 
with the excitement 
of the Eve and the 
anticipations of the 
day to come. Up 
early to get more toys 
from the tree and 
from the stocking. 
The excitement of 
opening and inspect- ject. 
ing the gifts, tem- 
pered by disappoint- 
ment that Santa did 
not deliver the $75 
automobile, after all. 
And if you have an 
average family of av- 
erage boys and girls, 
there’s a good chance 
of a fight and tears, | 


“(*HARACTER and 
Religious Train- 
ing of the Pre-School 
Child,” one of a series 
of study courses ; 
which we are now of- 
fering to mothers in- 
dividually and to 
groups of mothers 
studying child care 
and training, is an out- 
line of a study-course 
program on that sub- 


This outline gives a bibliography 
on the various topics suggested in 
the course. The nine lessons which 
it sketches for you are: What Par- 
ents Can Do; Nature and Growth of 
Character; Developing Character 
in Children; Developing Character 
Thru Creative Expression; Charac- 


Why Not a Mental-Health Christmas? 


to play quietly at home with his own 
things, with his own companions, and on 
his own schedule, and we shall soon see 
that we drag these helpless ones to places 
of amusement for our own enjoyment, 
not theirs. 


HE pre-school child will be much 
happier, therefore, if all Christmas 
rties and festivities are cut from his 

t entirely. However, letting him play 
Santa Claus will perhaps involve a short 
shopping trip or two, but these should 
be managed so that he will not become 
tired, and at a time when the stores are 
not crowded. I have found the hour 
from 9 to 10 in the morning excellent for 
this purpose, and we plan not to do more 
than one store at a ll 

If all the other children in the neigh- 
borhood are seeing the store Santa and 
your child wants to, my own impulse 
would be to arrange for one visit to the 
best Santa available. But make this the 
sole object of the trip, and do not linger 
in Toyland, for the sight of so many 
riches never made any little child happy. 
(I am truly sorry that the store Santa 
enters in at all for the little ones, but it 
seems to be an inescapable feature of 
Christmas, and I have never been Spar- 
tan enough to deny him absolutely.) 

Be adamant if they want your sweet 
little Johnny or Nellie to take part in 
the Christmas Eve exercises. Religious 
exercises in Carthage used as their high 

int ‘sending the seed thru the fire to 

oloch,” which in plain English means 
that parents offered their children to be 
drop thru the hands of a stone idol 
into es beneath, where they were con- 
sumed. When I see 3 and 4-year-olds 
in an evening entertainment, I always 
have a feeling that the parents are show- 
ing the same intelligence and the same 
consideration for the welfare of their 
children that the heathen Carthaginians 


did. 

Also, no Christmas Eve party. Instead, 
an earlier bedtime than usual. Christmas 
itself should be made as much like any 
other day as possible except for the tree, 
the decorations, and the gifts. As for the 
last named, if a child is going to receive 
enough for three children, as will be the 
case in nearly every family where this 
article is being read, then it is better 
to hold back a number to be given at 
later auspicious times. As in the case of 
entertainment, the pre-school child is con- 
fused rather than gratified by too many 

to 


ter in the 


Prepare for Them; 
The Effect of Our 
School System on the 
Character of Our Chil- 
dren; and Home At- 
mosphere and Reli- 
gious Training. 

We shall be pleased 
to send you a copy of 
this outline on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover the publication and mail- 
ing costs. Address Department K, 
The Service Bureau, 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 


 achs. 
Ze Sacto | Supper and to bed 
on time, and this day 


8.) 
ive the meals on 
time for the child, no 
matter what time 


Schools; orals, you have the Christ- 
Religion, and Sex; mas dinner, and he 
Character Changes at will be just as happy 
Puberty and How to with his diet 


as with the strange 
delicacies, for th 
with the exception 
the sweets, which can 
be given sparingly 
anyway, mean noth- 
ing tohim. Have him 
take his nap, and if 
he rises in time for 
the big feast, let him 
sit at the table and 
gnaw a turkey leg 
while the rest of you 
your stom- 


etter Homes 


should close as it be- 
gan—a merry one. 
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Something to it. 
There’s something to 
a dentifrice that wins 
leadership in 4 years. 


Listerine Tooth 
Paste, 25c. 


Do you remember— 


When the good old family doctor came 
into the house how your heart began to 
thump? You didn’t know but what you had 
cholera morbus or something equally dread- 
ful. You saw yourself dying in no time. 


Then his firm, gentle hands poked you 
here and there. His bright, kind eyes looked 
down your gullet. And, oh, what a load left 

our mind when you learned that your trou- 
bie was only a badly inflamed throat and 
that Listerine would take care of it! 


The basic things of life seldom change: 
Listerine, today, is the same tireless enemy 
of sore throat and colds that it was half a 


century ago, 

It is regularly prescribed by the bright, 
busy young shasicleans of thie day just as it 
was by those old-timers— bless their souls 


—who mixed friendship and wisdom with 
their medicines. 


Used full strength, Listerine kills, in 15 
seconds, even the virulent Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 

in counts ranging to 200,000,- 
boo. e could not make this statement unless 
we were prepared to prove it to the entire 
satisfaction of the medical profession and the 
U. S. Government. Three well-known bac- 
teriological laboratories have demonstrated 
this amazing germ-killing power of Listerine. 
Yet it is so safe it may be used full strength 
in any body cavity. 


Make a habit of ling systematicall 
with full-strength Senter uring nas 4 
weather. It aids in preventing the outbre 
of colds and sore throat. And often remedies 
them when they have developed. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


It checks SORE THROAT quickly 


Gargle with full-strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits the development 
of sore throat, and checks 
it, should it develop. 


How to prevent a cold 
Rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before every 
meal destroys the germs 
that lodge there. 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 
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A garden with birdhouses and 
feeding stations will be of in- 
terest thruout the whole year 


HE old saying that the 

shortest way to the heart 

is thru the stomach is even 
more true of birds than of men. 
In fact, most bird friendships are 
cultivated thru feeding. 

Without any conscious attempt 
on the part of the designer, gar- 
dens usually have some nooks 
which shelter birds, spots which 
call them back year after year at 
nesting time. The use of trees, 
shrubs, and vines which produce 
edible fruits appetizing to birds 
will combine utility with beauty. 
Thus it is possible to select plants 
which not only shelter and feed 
birds but are pleasing additions 
to every garden. Mulberries are a favor- 
ite food of many birds, and if one does not 
object to the rather messy condition 
created underfoot, they cannot be ex- 
celled for summer provision. These with 
other summer fruits, such as Red Elder 
and wild cherries, when grown particu- 
larly for birds, serve also to distract their 
attention from our cultivated cherries and 
berry patches. Hummingbirds greatly 
appreciate a few tubular flowers, such as 
the columbine, trumpetcreeper, nastur- 
tium, and Scarlet Sage. 

However, fruits which persist late into 
the winter are of greater actual value to 
birds because food is scarcer at that 
season. A few of the more desirable 
species bearing such fruit, and which are 
excellent for their decorative value, are 


MAURICE E. PHILLIPS 


bayberry, mountain-ash, shadbush, holly, 
spicebush, sassafras, woodbine, and sev- 
eral of the dogwoods and Viburnums. Un- 
less pistillate or fruiting specimens of the 
bayberry and holly are secured, no berries 
will be produced. Sunflowers also retain 
their seeds until late in the year, and you 
will be surprised how many birds are 
interested in harvesting them. 

Blankets of snow which cover the 
countryside in winter whet the appetites 
of birds and send hundreds of them to our 
feeding stations. It is at this season that 
the greatest success and pleasure are at- 
tained in feeding, altho some bird-lovers 
begin their operations early in the fall, 
and others insist upon keeping their res- 
taurants open the year round. The last 
method will help persuade birds to nest 


Food for Winter Birds 


The cracks and holes in a de- 
cayed limb are ideal places in 
which to tuck food for birds 


near by, tho they do not actually 
need to be fed during the late 
spring and summer. In fact, to 
feed the seed-eaters in summer 
may induce them to neglect their 
natural food, the weed seeds. 

It is impossible to give details 
of all the methods that have been 
used for feeding birds. Only a few 
of the most successful will be de- 
scribed. There is no better way 
than to provide them with suet. 
It is cheap, does not spoil nor 
freeze easily, contains many of 
those calories so necessary in win- 
ter, and is acceptable food to a 
large number of birds. It is cus- 
tomary to tie about a pound to 
the limb of a tree. The string should be 
wrapped round a number of times so 
that the suet will not fall off when broken 
up. Many bird feeders! prefer to place 
this food in a small wire basket, which 
may be made of half-inch netting. An- 
other satisfactory suet holder is an ordi- 
nary wire soap tray with the open side 
tacked against a tree. 


SOME birds like to snoop round and 

dig food out of holes. Consequently, 
a dead limb or post bored full of holes and 
these filled with suet makes a first-class 
bird feeder. Since this fat attracts insect- 
eating birds particularly, some of the 
common ones which you will find patron- 
izing your meat market are woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, which grunt very contentedly 
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iber Insulating Board 


FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


THAN ORDINARY %” INSULATING BOARDS 


HE theory of insulating new and 
remodeled homes is proved—the 
question now is which insulation 


A SIMPLE HOME TEST 
that shows the superior 


material is the most efficient, economical. That material is Insu- efficiency of Insulite as 
lite, the all wood-fiber board, full 14” thick, that is 124% more 7 70n-conductor of heat 
efficient than ordinary 7/16” insulating board. Insulite has the or cold. 

further advantage of greater tensile strength. “These and many 

other features showing the superiority of Insulite are all the result PROTECTION 

of accurate scientific laboratory tests. AGAINST 


You can prove for yourself the superior insulating efficiency of Insulite by COL D ' -— HE AT 


the above pictured simple test. Just take an automatic electric iron. Set 
itat hot. Place on the iron a piece of Insulite, and on this a cube of ice. 
Time how long it takes the heat to penetrate Insulite and melt the ice. 
Then make the same test with any other make of insulation board. 


Insulite makes homes warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and effectively 
deadens noise. As sheathing, wall board, plaster base, roof insulation, 
attic lining and for many other uses Insulite is a competent barrier against 
the outside elements. 


Your architect or lumber dealer can tell you about Insulite—or, better 
still, let us send you our free booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment,” and 
a sample of Insulite to test for yourself. 


Insulite saves you money in fuel 
bills and, because it is in board form, 


bd as a plaster basé, costs you little or 
Gns ulate Wi th no more than other forms of con- 


struction that are not insulated. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1200 Builders Exch Dept. 22L. 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE is, Mine 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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On top of the world... 
at play with FLEXIBLE FLYER 


every love to 
have a Flexible 

It’s the one gift that a child 
wants above all others. 

What a thrill to own the same kind 
of sled that Commander Byrd is using 
on his trip to the South Pole. Most of 
the men in his Expedition played with 
Flexible Flyer when they were boys. 


any boy or girl—now and for years to 
Give yours the fun of healthy 
outdoor life with a Flexible Flyer. 

the new Flexible Flyer “Special” 
at your dealer’s, 
red with black trimmings and green 
runners, Splendidly responds to the 
vogue for color! 


come, 


when they find your suet, juncos, 
chicadees, brown creepers, tree spar- 
rows, bluejays, and some of the warb- 
lers.. You will enjoy adding to this 
list, for it is not at all complete. 

Probably the commonest feeding 
device is the shelf, or tray. This is 
very often placed on a window ledge 
to facilitate observation, but it may 
be located equally well on a post or 
tree. A gaspipe is a good support, 
as cats cannot climb it. 

- There are one or two precautions 
which need to be taken when makin 
a feeding shelf. A raised ledge shoul 
be placed round the margin to pe. 
vent the wind from sweeping the food 


yer for Christ- 


They know how sturdy it is, so th away. Snow, too, will often cover the 
took a half dozen Flexible Flyers wi food | if the shelf is not protected. An 
them to evergreen branch on the windward 

Flexible Flyer will the pride of side is sometimes sufficient, tho a roof 


may be added if desired. The kind 
of food used varies, and the menu 
may include any of the following: 
scraps, pleces of apple, nuts, an 

ff many kinds. me of the 
commoner seeds used for birds are 
sunflower, a millet, cracked corn, 


in brilliant 


‘There is no substitute forthe Flexible oats, wheat, and buckwheat, the first 
~~ Flyer. Look for the eagle trademark three of which are probably the best. 
and insist on the genuine. The ordinary ond mixtures bought 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 57, Philadelphia 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BOY OR GIRL 


for canaries are but expensive. 
It will be found that the seed diet 
will attract some of the birds which 
come to the suet and many others in 
addition, tho the suet will attract 
some that the seeds will not. Many 
species of sparrows will come to your 
feeding shelf, as well as goldfinches, 
juncos, jays, chicadees, purple finches, 
and many others. Peanuts are easily 
secured, and many birds are quite 
fond of them. It is better to break 
them up somewhat before putting 
them on the shelf. An attractive wa 
to serve peanuts as well as other f 
is in a hollowed-out coconut shell 
which has a hole in one end. The 
shell may be attached to a tree or 


post. 

The foodhouse is probably the most 
attractive of the bird restaurants. It 
is usually mounted on a post or pipe 
and inclosed on three sides. Some- 
times, to facilitate observation, the 


Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells 
how. It tells all about our new methods of art 


4 decoration, art treatment and how anybody 
can learn without previous training or ex- 
perience. It contains page after page of 
> handsome color illustrations of what 


you can make and sell. You can 
make good and this book is 

ur system is amazing- 
FREE ly easy to learn and the 
profits are larger than in almost any 
other business. You can produce beau- 
tiful finished art objects almost from the 
beginning. You don’t have to know how to 
draw or have any experience. i i 
money now. All supplies are sent by us with the 
instructions and many have made $25 the first week. 
Some society women have taken up this work for their 
own amusement—Either way, pleasure or profit, it’s the 
most delightful home work you can imagine. Write Now 
for your copy of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


sides are made of glass. This inclo- 
sure protects both food and birds 
from the weather. One type of food- 
house is made to rotate, and is 
equipped with weather vanes so that 
the open side is always away from 
the wind. The same kinds of food 
which are used on the shelf may be 
placed in the house. Suet holders 
may also be attached to its sides. 

other common device is the 
automatic seed feeder. There are 
several different styles of these; but, 
they all resemble the 
f hoppers used by_poultrymen 
for feeding chickens. In fact, the 
latter may be used with good results, 
tho it is desirable to extend the roof 
over the front of the hopper as a pro- 
tection from rain and snow. Mix- 
tures of seed previously mentioned 
may be used here. 


you without extra charge! 


All new Fireside members will 
iven a assortment 
4 beaut giftwares. This is in- 
cluded with membership. 


Write for FREE book and money 
making plan. A postcard will do, 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-W, Adrian, Mich. 
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Practically any of these devices 
can be constructed at home, or the 
may be purchased ready-made. 
you have trouble trying to decide 
what foods to use, it is well to con- 
sider your feeding station as a cafe- 
teria and offer a good selection, that 
the birds"*may have a chance to choose 
for themselves. You will have more 
variety in your customers as a result. 

If birds are to be attracted because 
of their usefulness in protecting fruits 
from insects, the feeding stations 
should be placed near such trees or 
bushes. Since most folks, however, 
desire birds about for the pleasure it 
gives them and the opportunity to 
study their habits, it is well to entice 
them close to the house. Many timid 
birds need to be coaxed into the 
limelight. This may be done by first 
locating the feeder at a distance and 
gradually moving it closer each day. 

No discussion of bird feeding is 
complete without a warning as to 
their enemies. Probably the two chief 
drawbacks to the cultivation of bird 
friendships are cats and English spar- 
rows, tho red squirrels are a menace 
to nesting birds. A book has been 

ublished recently on ‘“The Modern 
Cat, Her Mind and Manners.” In 
the opinion of bird-lovers the mind of 
a cat is a very trivial thing, and few 
of them will admit that she has any 
manners. But regardless of personal 
opinion, experts agree that cats de- 
stroy more birds than any other 
agency; so if birds are to be attracted 
to feeding stations, they must be pro- 
tected from cats. Such protection 
may be offered by placing the food 
out. of the marauder’s reach, prefer- 
ably in the open where the bird may 
see the enemy as it approaches. Eng- 
lish sparrows, which sometimes mo- 
nopolize feeding stations, may be re- 
duced by traps or poison. 

A final touch in the attracting of 
birds may be added by supplying 
them with water. Very often their 
only reason for eating our cultivated 
fruits is the need of a drink. Birds 
also love to bathe, and a suitable pool 
is more valuable than food for luring 
summer visitors. Many kinds of bird- 
baths are on the market, but the most 
satisfactory are the pedestal type, as 
it affords protection from cats. The 
bottom of the basin should be of 
roughened material to provide a se- 
cure footing, and should slo pana 
ally to insure a varying depth of from 
1% inch to 2 inches. If nothing more 
elaborate is available for a bird-bath, 
a shallow pan placed on the feeding 
shelf will serve the purpose. 
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PLUM PUDDING... -CANDIES 
and...BE MERRY ! 


Make the old Holiday favorites in 
a new way. Serve a Plum Puddin 

that would make Old England jeal- 
ous! Made with chocolate, raisins, 


_ currants, dates and other fancies, it 


is rich in all that human appetite 
can crave—yet it is so light and 
healthful that the youngest or old- 
est guest at the table can digest it 
with comfort. Try it—and the 
Candies, too— most delicious and 
wholesome Candies that ever sweet- 


ened the Holiday spirit. 


CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
(6 servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1/2 eup cold water 1/4 cup currants 

1 cup milk 2 egg whites 1 square chocolate 

1/4 cup nuts 1/2 cup sugar Few grains salt 

1/4 teaspoonful vanilla 1/3 cup dates 
1/2 cup seeded raisins 


Soak tine in cold water about five minutes. 
Put milk with fruit in double boiler. When hot, 
add chocolate, which has been melted, mixed with 
a little sugar and milk to make a smooth paste (or 
use 8 tablespoonfuls cocoa). Add soaked gelatine, 
sugar and salt, remove from fire, and when mix- 
ture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut meats, 
chopped, and lastly, fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Turn into wet mold decorated with whole 
nut meats and raisins. Chill, unmold and garnish 
with holly. Serve with sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream, whipped evaporated milk, or with 
a currant jelly sauce. 


Because Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
is always the highest quality gela- 
tine, not ready mixed with coloring, 
flavoring or sweetening, it can be 
used for all purposes: Puddings, Sal- 
ads, Aspics, Meat or Fish Loaves, 
Mousses, Sponges, Pies, Sherbets, 
Ice Creams. Order a package from 
our package makes 


our different desserts or salads, six 


enerous servings of each. Send 
e coupon below for Mrs. Knox’s 


new Cook Book. 


KNOX DAINTIES 
4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup cold water 
114 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five min- 
utes, Place sugar and boiling water on fire and 
when sugar is dissolved add the soaked gelatine 
and boil slowly fifteen minutes. Remove from fire 
and divide into two equal parts. To the one part 
add three tablespoonfuls lemon juice and two 
teaspoonfuls lemon extract. To the other part add 
one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon, cloves or 
whatever flavor preferred. If peppermint is desired 
use one-half teaspoonful only. Any coloring desired 
may be added. Pour into bread tins, which have 
been dip in cold water, to the depth of three- 
fourths inch, and let stand overnight. Turn out, 
cut in squares and roll in powdered or fine gran- 
ulated sugar. 


Write for Special Recipes for Christmas Candies 


KNOX 


val GELATINE 


A NEW SURPRISE FOR YOUR KITCHEN LIBRARY 


Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. (Write your name and address in the margin 
giving grocer’s name and mail to Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 142 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y.) 
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The Nerves of Your House 


the fuse and replace it. In this plan we 
have placed it almost in the center of our 
house, with a light on a separate circuit 
to enable us to find the fuse—not only 
that, but each fuse plug is labeled on the 
door of the cabinet, describing what por- 
tion of the house it is for. Our distribut- 
a ponte has not only provided for the 
lights in the circuits serving in our house, 
but extra plugs are left for future needs 
and additions. 


‘ioe circuits, usually, are planned 
4 for one thousand watts on each cir- 
cuit, or twenty 50-watt lights, which 
equals twelve outlets. To put too large a 
number or too great a voltage on one 
circuit means that we must increase our 
wires or have them become overloaded 
and sometimes burn, with a consequent 
loss of current, or even of the house itself. 

In this house there would be about 
three circuits on the first floor, carried 
up so as to make the greatest ease in 
wiring. Perhaps the living-room and 
hall on one, the op ee and kitchen 
on the second, and the garage and rear 
entryway and toilets on a third. These 
are the principal light circuits, but in ad- 
dition, where we use an excessive amount 
of current, as for a range, electric — 
erator, or such special equipment, a little 

rivate circuit is put in for their use. 
en you plug in your toaster or perco- 
lator, have you ever noticed how the 
lights dimmed for a moment? If you 
have, perhaps the circuit in your home 
is slightly overloaded and it would be 
well to run a new one for your toaster. 

In our first-floor plan we have provided 
for separate circuits for the toaster in the 
dining-room and in the breakfast-room, 
a se te circuit for the electric fan, the 
refrigerator, the range, for the outdoor 
lights, and for our light over the distrib- 
uting panel, as well as for the ironing- 
board and bathroom-heater outlets on 
the second floor. The things to remember 
are to have plenty of circuits so as not to 
overload any one, to have the oe 

and meter conveniently p 

and to have separate circuits for special 
equipment. If these things are cared for 
in the proper manner, the wires in the 
walls can almost be forgotten, and we 
can take a look at the outlets, where the 
wires come thru the walls and ceiling in 
the form of switches and convenience 
outlets to our bidding. 

But first we might mention how the 
wires get to these points. There are two 
general methods—the first, or older, 
method is called the knob and tube, in 
which the wires are fastened to porce- 
lain knobs, nailed into the framework of 
our house, and passed thru the wood 
framing by means of porcelain tubes. 
This is the cheapest and in most cases 
a satisfactory way. There is danger, how- 
ever, of burning, if the wire goes wrong; 
it is also extremely difficult to find it or 
repair it without the tearing out of wood- 
work or plaster. With this system it is 
difficult to change our circuits or to add 
new outlets. 

The newer or better way is the conduit 
system, in which our wires run in small 
metal tubes from the distributing panel 
to their outlets and the switches. At vari- 
ous points along the lines are outlet boxes. 
This system has many advantages. If a 
wire becomes damaged, it can be pulled 
out and a new one put in to take its place. 
If a short circuit occurs, the metal tubing 
takes up the current and delivers it into 
the ground, where it can do no damage. 

Our wires are always protected from 
moisture. With this system, we can start 


[Continued from page 31] 


from an outlet box and run a new outlet 
with little difficulty. It is true that this is 
the more expensive method, but it is well 
worth the money in convenience and safety. 

Before we can have a light we must turn 
a switch, so perhaps we had best discuss the 
switch at once. 

The first rule about switches is to have 
them handy. This means use plenty, and 
do not have them behind doors or where 
furniture may be placed. Have them at the 
entrances to the rooms; if there is more than 
one entrance, have more than one switch; 
at each door, as we cone the 

-room, dining-room, and kitchen of our 
first-floor plan, so that the light can be 


— or turned off from either ition. 
ave one at the foot of the stair to light the 
hall light above, one to light the light 


below, and in the upstairs hall have a pai 
of switches to do the reverse. This is called 
a double set of three-way and it usually 
saves in current and annoyance much more 
than its small cost of installation. 

Then, of course, there are special switches, 
such as we have at the coat-closet door. The 
door opens, the light automatically goes on; 
the door closes, the light goes out. This is 
rather expensive, since the switch must be 
fitted into the cabinetwork. It is not wise 
to be too lavish with this convenience. 

Another interesting switch is the pilot 
switch, which has a tiny bull’s-eye which 
shows red when the lights which the switch 
controls are lighted. We have placed one at 
the foot of our attic stairs so that the attic 
lights will not be on for hours or days with- 
out our knowing that we are wasting current. 


(= out-of-door switches, such as the 
one which we have placed by the garage 
door, should be yee. The switches in 
our bathrooms should be so planned that we 
cannot reach them from the tub; otherwise 


we might get a rather severe shock. Some-- 


times it is even well to run a wire into the 
ground in the basement so that there is no 
possibility of our wet hands forming an 
electric contact, with the resulting danger of 
shock. This is what is called grounding a 
switch. 

Next, after the switches, come our out- 
lets. Most of them can be classified as ceil- 
ing outlets, wall-bracket outlets, conven- 
ience outlets, or ial outlets. It seems to 
me that it would be a wise provision to have 
a ceiling outlet in the center of every room. 
The center lights should be provided for a 
room if you do not want to use them, for 
some day you, or the person who has the 
house after you, might want them. It is pos- 
sible to cover them with plaster, and later 
it is much easier to install the fixtures 
without tearing into the house for this rather 
expensive and messy job. 

Ceiling outlets should be placed over the 
sink, over the kitchen range, and over the 
breakfast table. So much for ceiling outlets. 

Now as to wall brackets. My suggestion 
would be to be very sure that you want 
them before you make hana mind to place 
them in your house. ve seen dining- 
rooms lighted by wall brackets in whic 
guests’ heads were made to ache as they sat 
staring into the glaring lights. I have tried 
to read facing a wall bracket in a living- 
room and have had an evening’s annoyance 
instead of pleasure, not quite understanding’ 
where the difficulty arose. Wall brackets 
work out better in higher rooms, where they 
can be placed well above the eye line. They 
are sometimes extremely decorative on either 
side of a picture or piece of furniture, but one 
finds them placed badly three times where 
they are placed well once. One should choose 
one’s fixtures before locating the height, for 
if the candle holding the lights extends up, 
the outlets should be lower; if the reverse 


is true, the outlets should be made higher. 
One can’t plan too far ahead in matters 
such as these. 

The next classification, probably the 
most important, is the convenience out- 
lets. The case is quite the reverse here 
from that of the bracket outlets. It is 
really difficult to have too many. They 
are usually placed about a foot above 
the floor or in the baseboard, altho they 
are sometimes put out in the floor where 
a piece of furniture is to stand with a 
lamp for it. I think the best rule is to 
put one wherever it might even be re- 
motely P cance that it would be wanted. 
Place them so that no wires will ever 
have to run very far into the room or 
across openi to get the lamps just 
where you want them, for the loveli 
way to light a room, such as a library or 
a living-room, is with the rosy glow of 
table and stand lamps forming spots and 
lines of rich color and bringing out the 
yn of shadows. In the plan shown, 
we have placed an outlet on the mantel- 
shelf so that electrified candles can be 
used there. We have put them above the 
worktable top in the kitchen to take care 
of the tiny bits of labor-saving equi 
ment which have been and are constantly 
being developed. We have placed them 
between all the bed spaces in the bed- 
rooms for night lights, in the second- 
story hall for the vacuum cleaner, for a 
trouble light in the garage, and at the 
of the powder table in the toilet room. 
have often heard of people wishing that 
they had had more, but never a com- 
plaint that there were too many con- 
venience outlets. 

Special outlets are shown in our plan 
and in many cases they require a s ial 
circuit such as I have mentioned. tn the 
kitchen we have an outlet for our vent 
fan, the electric range, the refrigerator, 
and the toaster. In the basement we 
have them for the washing machine, oil 
burner, mangle, and many other places 
where special equipment is required. On 
our second floor we have one for the bath- 
room heater, the panes machine, and the 
electric iron. It is well to have the iron 
placed so that the cabinet containing the 
ironing board cannot be closed with the 
iron connected. I have known fires to 
have occurred because the iron was put 
away while it was still connected, the 
cabinet door closed, and the iron forgot- 
ten until the smell of smoke se: as 
a reminder. 

In addition to these lights and power 
outlets, there are many others which add 
to the convenience and interest of our 
mention a ay plugs 
with the necessary ground for t ui 
ment, doorbells, floor 
tons for buzzers, thermostat connections 
to ca A our house at even temperature— 
new ideas are being developed every day. 
Television plugs will perhaps be the next 


step. 

wire is — by itself. 
The placing of the telephone is a problem 
for your individual requirement. 


HESE are a few of the elements which 

make the nervous system of our home. 
To get the best results they should be 
planned by an expert. Nevertheless, it 
is important for the home owner to know 
the things he wants and where he wants 
them. Ten dollars spent when your 
home is being built may repay you a 
thousand dollars in comfort and conven- 
ience, and perhaps ten thousand dollars 
by saving you one fire. So consider care- 
fully before you decide to economize on 
the nervous system of your home. 
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One gift that is always 


Sure of a Weleome 


DON’T think only of “the night before 
Christmas”? when you’re selecting 
Christmas gifts. Think of the nights 
after Christmas! . . . And then your 
gifts will be well thought of when the 
glamor of giving and getting is past! 
The very best gift for the nights after 
Christmas is an Eveready Flashlight. 

That goes for every one on your 
list! You'll give them safety and free- 
dom from fear of fire. Without a 
doubt, an Eveready Flashlight is a 
gift with greetings galore — enough 
for every Christmas to come! And this 
year, Eveready Flashlights are as gay 
as Santa’s suit. For now there are 
Sport Models in handsome colors with 
a durable, pearl-luster finish. You 
have a choice of red, blue, green, old 
rose, and baby blue. Then there are 
other models in satiny black and shiny 
nickel. 

It’s easy enough to find an Eveready 
that meets any person’s particular 
needs. For general home use, there 
are all sizes and models. For a Boy 
Scout, there is an official Eveready. 
This same light is great for the man 
who hunts and camps. Another model 
has a 300-foot beam—the ideal Ever- 
eady for a motorist. And for the flash- 
light fan, there is a five-cell Eveready 
with a quarter-mile beam. . . a master 
flashlight that’s really a hand-model 
searchlight with what enthusiasts call 
a “battleship beam.” 

Be sure you get genuine Eveready 
Flashlights. They have the finest 
flashlight features and are carried by 
leading dealers everywhere. Go straight 
to any of them and, without wandering 
and wondering, dismiss most of your 
shopping . . . with Evereadys. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Kansas City 
New York San Francisco 


Union Corbide Corporction 


Illustrated at right—No. 2671—a focusing pocket type. 
Only $1.50 complete. Everybody's choice for general 
use. In red, green, blue, and black. 
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Give Eveready 
Flashlights 
for Christmas 
and save 
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wondering 
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Come to the 
Garden Clinic 


The Tree Age, Orchids, Bulbs, 
Christmas Trees, Florida Trees 


VICTOR H. RIES 


be the time when we look back over our 
year’s work, making note of our mistakes. 
We start planning for the next season, and hope to 
avoid many of the errors. In the South at this time 
of the year, the climate gradually changes and we are 
at the season for preparation of gardens. Christmas 


tin in our Northern gardens should 


is approaching and we must think of 


our annual selection of gifts. Why 
not concentrate on garden presents, 
such as gardening books, magazine 
subscriptions, seeds, plants, bulbs, 
tools, especially on something that 
will grow and bloom and give the 
perpetual living remembrance that 
will be enjoyed and appreciated thru- 
out the seasons that follow? 


Is it possible to become a landscape 
architect thru home study?—Georgia. 

This question is asked so frequently 
that I feel I must include it. Altho it 
is well to study the principles of 
design and arrangement of materials 
at home thru some of the correspond- 
ence courses or thru a collection of 
books, there remains a large gap, and 
that is in actual acquaintance with 
the growing materials, their actions 
and reactions under different conditions, 
together with the proper use and grouping 
of them under various conditions. Even 
our college graduates, after a four-year 
course, find it is necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship, as it were, with someone 
established and doing successful landscap- 
ing work. It is well to study at home, 
with books or special courses, and then 
finish your work under expert personal 
supervision. 


Is it really possible to tell accurately the 
age of trees?—California. 

Yes, by carefully examining and count- 
ing the growth rings of the cross section 
of the trunk, near the base. This will be 
accurate in practically all cases, altho oc- 
casionally it is possible for a tree to have 
a second growth during a very unusual 
season, which may appear to be another 
year’s growth. These annual-growth rings 
are formed by the variation of cell devel- 
opment at different times of the season, 
the spring growth being of rather large, 
coarse cells, the later summer and fall 
growth being of smaller, more compact, 
and heavier-walled cells. Counting the 
growth of your native California red- 
woods which are two thousand years old 
would be an interesting afternoon’s occu- 
pation. 


Are there plants other than those com- 
monly known as orchids belonging to the 
same family? If so, how may they be dis- 


Above are shown, branches of Coral Dogwood 
affected with San Jose Scale, which may be con- 
trolled in winter by spraying with an oil spray 


A potbound plant of Acalypha. When pots 
become as full of roots as this one, the plants 
should be moved to the next-sise-larger pot 


Leaves of plants which become dusty in the 
home refuse to function unless the plants are 
given a periodical sponging with soap and water 


disk before reaching the 
nectar. 

Among the common 
orchids found in this 
country are the lady- 
slipper, or moccasinflow- 
er, the ladies-tresses, the 
rattlesnake-plantain, the 
twayblade, and the coral- 
root. In addition to these 
we have the many bril- 
liantly flowered tropical 
forms that are grown by 


tinguished from true orchids?—Minnesota. 

The Orchidaceae, or the orchid family, 
includes perennial herbaceous plants, 
growing either in the air, attached to trees, 
or in the ground. It is a rather large 
family of from six to ten thousand species 
found mostly in the tropics but to some 
extent in the United States. The flower, 
which is highly specialized, in most of the 
forms is entirely dependent on certain 
insects for pollination. The flower usually 
has six divisions, the three outer sepals 
often being the same texture as the three 
inner petals. One of these petals is usually 
radically different from the rest, being 
transformed into a lip, which in the case 
of the ladyslipper is a pouch. Often this 
lip has a spur at the point of attachment 
to the stem. There is usually a single 
stamen, occasionally two, with the pollen 
often borne, not in individual granules but 
in small masses. As he enters the flower, 
the insect rubs his head against the pollen 


the florists. And also 
vanilla, which yields an 
aromatic flavor in its seed pods. 


What is an efficient fertilizer to apply 
to house plants?—Ohio. 

Specially prepared fertilizers or any of 
the chemical fertilizers that you use in 
your garden may be used, or a special 
fertilizer may be prepared by using 1 
pound of potassium nitrate and 14 pound 
of acid phosphate. One teaspoonful of this 
mixture dissolved in a gallon of water and 
applied every two weeks will keep your 
plants in healthy growth. Do not give a 
greater amount than this, because it will 
injure them. 


How soon may potted bulbs, such as 
tulips and hyacinths, be brought into the 
house to force them into bloom?—Indiana. 

Bulbs require from eight to twelve 
weeks to produce an adequate root sys- 
tem for proper blooming. The time re- 
quired for this varies with the conditions 
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way of growing gar- 
den things... so much 
easier that there’s small 
wonder that in place of 
the thousands who tried 
it in 1929 there'll likely 
be hundreds of thousands 
in 1930... The secret of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
IS simple. Every planter 
knows that if you can in- 
crease the temperature of 
the soil and prevent cool- 


dificult about 
planting with 
Gator- Hide. 


“The Miracle of Mulch Paper” has shown 
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This Gator-Hide Mulch Paper garden 
was planted May 28, 1929, The photo- 


thousands the way to bigger, earlier crops 
with practically NO WEEDING. A free 
copy for YOU in return for the coupon. 


ing at night that active 
germ life is promoted. 
Every planter knows 
too that if, in addition, 
you can prevent evapo- 
ration of themoisture in 
the soil youhaveacom- 
bination of stimulants 
that is bound to produce 
not only bigger yields 
but EARLIER yields. 


Gator-Hide does just 


that. Laid and anchored 


by the 
Company. 


This paper is licensed for use in 
the 37 states east of Colorado 


of mulch paper, which are own- 
International Paper 


over the prepared plant 
beds the black surface 
of the paper absorbs the 
sun’s heat and at the 
same time prevents 
evaporation of the soil 
moisture. Gator-Hide 
saves labor by blanket- 
ing weeds. Weeds can’t 
grow in soil that is 
covered by the paper. 


See your dealer today. 
If he can’t supply you 


aN f graph was made the last week in June. 


write us direct. But by 
all means see your deal- 
er FIRST. And mail 


the coupon for free 
booklet NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A 10 


_ 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A 10 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, Canada 


RETAIL PRICES 
Type A (light weight) 

Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll 
18 in, 900 ft. 1350 $3.50 
36in. 900ft. 2700 7.00 

Type B (heavy weight) 

Width Length Sq.Ft. Per Roll 
18 in, 450 ft. 675 $3.50 
36 in. 450 ft. 1350 7.00 

Substantial discounts on orders of 
30 rolls or more. 


For Canadian prices, write Canadian 
Office. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Mulch Paper Division 
Dept. a 10, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


and in Canada east of Sas- of taper 
katchewan under the patents of My Dealer is 
Charles F. Eckart, the inventor meth 
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Using Gator-Hide to stim- (AL 
ulate the growth of orna- 
ulch( Paper \ 
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the Book 
YouMothers 
have been Asking 


Letter after letter, month after month, for 
a long time now, has asked us for such a 
book, so here it is—the most inexpensive 
yet complete one of its kind. Every one of 
the 72 pages of this book for mothers and 
mothers’ study groups, or clubs, is an ad- 
venture in child care and training, into the 
molding, if you please, of the most wonder- 
ful product on earth—your boy, or your 
girl. Not satisfied to publish the best book 
of its kind, we have gone farther than that 
—thru the use of four-and two-color work 
and of photographs and drawings of excep- 
tional merit, we present to you, in “Physical 
Care and Habit Training of the Pre-School 
Child,” by far the most attractively de- 
signed book that we have published. Sturdy, 
manly little men and dainty little women 
peek out of the pages of this book, examples 
of right rearing and right care. Questions 
and suggestions for discussion are printed 
at the end of each of the following topics, 
the chapter headings in the book: Why 
Study Child Training; The Home asa Back- 
ground for the Child; Home Management 
From the Point of View of the Child; 
Christmas Toys That Teach; Feeding Sched- 
ules; Building the Eating Habit; Getting a 
Lifetime Habit Basis; Must Children Be 
Obedient? and Discipline Versus Punish- 
ment. We shall gladly send you a copy of 
this handbook on receipt of 50 cents, 


Address 
Department K 
The Service Bureau 


BETTER HOMES ¢ GARDENS 


Moines -lowa 


AN OUTLINE, TOO 


LADYS DENNY SHULTZ, writer of our articles on child care and 
Be training, and author of this book, says not to forget to say that we 
Btls also have an outline which we are offering with this study-course book. 

This outline, which costs 10 cents, suggests two other books which you 
ne may use in this course if you wish. If you desire a copy of it, in sending 
Pa us your request, ask for the outline folder on “The Physical Care and 
Habit Training of the Pre-School Child.” 


but may be determined ! inspection. 
When the pot is fairly full of vigorous 
roots, it may be brought into a warm 
place for blooming. 


What can be done during December 
to pests and dis- 
eases?— Massachusetts. 

Trees and shrubs which are infested 
with scale of any kind may be sprayed 
with an oil spray while r hem are + 
mant. Badly diseased or heavily in- 
fested branches should be removed 
and destroyed. Old annual and per- 
ennial flower tops should be cut off, 
and if any disease was present duri 
the growing season, these tops sho 
be destroyed by burning. 


How would you suggest storing seed 
during the winter?—lowa. 

Seed should be stored in mouse- 
proof boxes in a cool, dry place. Some 
of the larger seeds may contain wee- 
vils of some sort, which may be de- 
stroyed by putting the seeds into an 
air-tight container and evaporating a 
a teaspoonfuls of carbon bisulphide 
into it. 


When should roses be planted in 
Alabama?—Alabama. 

December is an ideal month to 
plant and have the advan- 
tage o ing able to grow many 
which we in the North cannot. The 
most popular types for the South 
are the Hybrid Teas and Teas, with 
the Noisettes or Climbing Teas used 
for trellises and porches. 


What winter-Slowering trees would 
for Florida planting?— 

orida. 

The Bauhinia, the cherry-laurel, 
the redbud, the loquat, and the 
Chickasaw Plum. For winter-bloom- 
ing shrubs, Allamanda neriifolia, 
Acacia longifolia, Plum capensis, 
Camellia japonica, Raphiolepis indica 
(India - hawthorn), Euphorbia splen- 
dens (Crown-of-thorns), Malvaviscus 
grandiflora (waxmallow), 
grans (Sweet Olive), and B Y 
(butterflybush). 


GARDEN LEAFLETS 
INTER is a good time to 


consider your soil prob- 
lems. If you would like to 
study what you will do with 
your soil next spring, no 
doubt you would like a copy 
of Leaflet No. BG-33, “Study 
Your Garden Soil,”’ which dis- 
cusses the subject concisely 
and yet covers the whole mat- 
ter of soil and of fertilizers. 
On winter evenings it will 
be interesting to plan the gar- 
den that you will plant next 
year. To help you we have 
issued Leaflet No. BG-2I, 
“Plans for Flower Borders.” 
This leaflet illustrates little 
corner plantings, beds, and 
various color combinations. 
It would be fascinating to look 
over these plans and adapt 
them to your own needs. 
We shall be pleased to send 
ou any one or all of these _ 
leaflets on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp for each one requested. 
Address Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. In 
ordering, please specify the 
name and number of each 


leaflet. 
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Christmas Plants, 
How They Grow 


[Continued from page 30} 


buttercups. Unlike them, however, it 
has dark, leathery foliage that stays 
n the year round, and its waxy 
lossoms actually thrive with snow 
and ice round them. It seems a mira- 
cle of the garden. 

No one knows in whose garden the 
Christmas-rose was first planted to 
be a delight to its owners. But gradu- 
ally from its rocky home in the moun- 
tains it was carried into central and 
southern Europe and into English 

dens. To most American gardens 
it is still a stranger, but it could be 
grown and enjoyed much more than 
it is, for it endures the winters of 
yestere New York and northern 
io. 

If the plants are dug in early fall 
and awe in pots, they will blossom 
at Christmastime, providing they are 
given plenty of light and water and 
rich soil. d no blossoms make 
more charming holiday gifts, not only 
because of their own beauty, but also 
for their association with the Christ- 
mases of long ago. 


A Plant That Lives 
in the Air 


N GRANDMOTHER'S time, both 

in this country and in Europe, the 
plant that was most often treasured 
during the holidays was the Christ- 
mas Cactus. In the light and sun- 
shine of grandmother’s airy house, 
this plant often grew vigorously on a 
proed | by the window. How carefully 
it was tended, and how rly its 
buds were watched for during late 
fall! For, to have a wealth of beauti- 
ful waxy blossoms of deep rose on a 
Christmas Cactus during December 
was anevent. 

With its fat, jointed leaves that 
look like the feet of a crab, and its 
blossoms growing at the very ends of 
the odd-looking leaves, this Christ- 
mas plant easily passes for a cactus. 
Strangely enough, however, it is not 
an ordinary cactus, and it does not 
live in the desert. Its real home is in 
Brazil, and there it chums with the 
aristocratic orchids, for both plants 

h on the branches of trees. The 
hristmas Cactus, however, while it 
hangs from the trees in large bunches, 
does not get its food and drink from 
its tree hostess. It belongs to a group 
of plants called air plants, or with the 
longer and more exalted name of 
“epiphytes.” While they may get 
some nourishment from the matter 
which has | on the trees, their 
chief source of food is from the air. 

Since this habit would make the 
plant’s supply of water very uncer- 
tain, how wise it is that it is provided 
with thick leaves like a desert cactus 
so that it can hold moisture for a long 
time. 

Altho it is an air plant, the Christ- 
mas Cactus quickly adapts itself to 
growing in a pot. The flat leaves will 
root very quickly in sand, and in a 
year or so they may become large 
plants. Few children nowadays have 
the privilege of seeing the Christmas 


Cactus in bloom. It is a part of the 
home decoration which has 

with the family album and the tidies 
on the chairs. And yet, to some older 
person, what delightful memories such 
a plant in full bloom and bud might 
bring on the happiest day of the year! 


The Cream of Tartar 


| Sea Royal cake turns out so perfectly—is so marvel- 
ously delicious—that thousands of women would 
never think of baking except with a Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. With Royal there’s never a baking failure. 
You can cut every cake with pride . . . knowing it will be 
far above the ordinary. Lighter... more delicately flavored 
- more velvety in texture. 

It’s the Cream of Tartar that does it. Keeps seas 
the flavor fine and delicate. Cream of Tartar, 
you know, is the best ingredient that can be 
used in a baking powder. Doctors and hos- 
pital dietitians say it is best for health. And 
food authorities agree that it always gives 
perfect results. 

But remember that not all baking pow- 
ders are made with Cream of Tartar. In 
fact, Royal is the only nationally distrib- w) 
uted baking powder that is made with 
this most wholesome ingredient. 


FREE—The new revised edition of the 
Royal Cook Book— 360 tested recipes 


The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. M, 
116 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Please send my free copy of the new Royal Cook Book, 
containing menus, sandwich suggestions and other new features, 


Name...... 
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Books for Christmas-Gift Giving 


Make Suitability and Permanance Your Watchwords 


na HE term ‘‘gift 
book” started out 
‘a with a_ pleasant 
wens taste, but it is time to 
make anew appraisal. 
AB 28, There were books that 
fai £8) used to lie on the 
“center-table”’ of my 
childhood that collected dust in- 
stead of readers. Nobody ever seemed to 
open one of them, and nobody knew just 
where they came from, tho I usually had 
a hazy notion that they had been given 
to somebody in the family by somebody’s 
teacher. They were considered eminently 
suitable as gifts, for they were small, orna- 
mental (at least we thought so then), 
Christmassy, and not too costly; more- 
over, they were believed to be full of 
appropriate sentiments—tho, to be sure, 
one seldom looked to see. In spite of 
their labels, they were complete para- 
sites; in those days a gift book was ac- 
corded the privilege of being utterly use- 
less. 

Today a book has to work for a living; 
there are no parasites in the entire tribe. 
And no volume has to work harder than 
a “gift book,” for the term has come to 

_ have a new definition. The day has gone 
by when simply to give a book meant 
something: distinctive; today we give a 
suitable book, a book that we know will 
be welcomed and read, or we prefer to 
give a necktie, or a pair of hose, or a waffle 
iron. For no gift is so flat and tasteless as 

the book that is unwanted. 


UT the wanted book—that’s another 
story. We have all seen the 12-year- 

old boy greet with a shout some such 
volume as 101 Things for a Boy to Make, 
by A. C. Horth (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $2), or About Your Dog, by Robert 
S. Lemmon (Stokes, $2.50). We have 
seen some middle-aged mother with little 
time to read receive something like The 
Art of Thinking, by Ernest Dimnet (Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50), with a sigh of rap- 
ture and the words: “Oh, 
good! I’m so glad to 
have something that will 
give my brain a little ex- 
ercise!”” And the 60- 
year-old man with a 
fondness for biography 
—how rich in material 
for thought he finds some 
such volume as Gamaliel 
Bradford’s As God Made 
Them (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $3.50), a 
group of illuminating 
studies of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Greeley, and 
other famous Americans. 
If you are looking for a 
delightful little book that 
carries with it the very 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


Gamaliel Bradford, the author of “As God 
Made Them,” a volume which Mrs. LeCron 
recommends for those fond of biography 


spirit of Christmas—a 
gift book with a right to 
the title both in the old 
and the new sense—let 
me tell you about one 
that I ran across last 
Christmas and that 
would be quite as good 
this year. (And next 
year, and the next, and 
the next... .) Itisa 
facsimile of the first edi- 
tion of A Christmas Carol, 
by Charles Dickens. The 
accurate reproduction in- 
cludes, so the publishers 
(The Atlantic Monthly 
Press) tell us, not only 
the typography of the 
first edition, but also the 
colored and pen-and-ink 
illustrations by John Leech. (This fac- 
simile edition costs $2). The first edition 
(the original, I mean, of course) appeared 
a few days before Christmas, 1843, and 
6,000 copies were sold the very first day. 
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One of Elizabeth MacKins- 
try’s quaint illustrations for 
“The Night Before Christmas” 


Yes, the facsimile edition of A Christ- 
mas Carol is, with the exception of an 
added introduction by A. Edward New- 
ton, a student of Dickens and collector of 
Dickens manuscripts and illustrations, ex- 
actly like the original. What a delightful 
Christmas gift it would make for the 
Dickens lover! (Or for the young person 
who ought to be a Dickens lover and 
isn’t.) 


:? E HEAR much of the world’s being 


shaken from center to circumfer- 
ence by this or that evil influence,” says 
Mr. Newton in his introduction. “Influ- 
ences for good are not so dramatic in their 
operation, but they are of greater dura- 
tion, and among them Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol ranks high. It is the best book of 
its kind in the world. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by Dickens’ friend, Lord 
Jeffrey, who said that it had done more 
good than all the pulpits 
in Christendom. Thack- 
eray referred to it as a 
national benefit, and 
with the passage of time, 
the English-speaking 
world has grown to look 
upon it as an interna- 
tional blessing.” 

And the introduction 
closes: “Not everyone 
can read the book as it 
ought to be read, as I 
have frequently read it, 
on Christmas Eve in Lon- 
don; but it is a book 
which should be read, if 
not in an early edition, 
at least in such a format 
as, reader, the one you 
hold in your hand. I 
always resented this 
book’s being got up in modern fashion, 
however beautifully illustrated, printed, 
and bound; nor should it be read in a 
large volume out of a ‘set,’ or expensively 
bound in leather. No, as my friend Doe- 
tor Johnson has said, ‘a 
book that can be held 
easily in the hand and 
carried to the fireside is 
the most useful, after all,’ 
and this is especially true 
of the ‘Carol,’ which is a 
fireside book if there ever 
was one. Originally it 
sold for five shillings, but 
this was almost eighty 
years ago, and shillings 
went further in those 
(Continued on page 68 
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The University of Virginia 
—an illustration from“N ew 
Roads to Old Virginia” 
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The Story 
of a 


‘Woman Who Didn't Believe in Santa Claus 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


JACK BENT—A young traveling 
salesman who works 
on commission for 


World Wide Sales, 


Ine. 


ETHEL BENT—His wife,who sees that 
all checks are sent 
to the home address. 


Hilldale Dec. 1 
Mr. Jack Bent, 


Hotel Milton Chicago 


JACK DEAR JUST GOT HAPPY THOUGHT . SUG- 
GEST YOU GIVE ME SILVER FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ethel 


Chicago Dec. 1 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ohio 


DELIGHTED WITH YOUR SUGGESTION - SEND- 
ING DIME BY LETTER 
Jack 
Hilldale Dec. 2 


Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Chicago 


'M SERIOUS - WOULD LOVE 26-PIECE SET 
SILVERWARE 
Ethel 
Chicago Dec. 2 


Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ohio 


DO THEY HAVE CLINICS WHERE THEY GIVE 
THOSE THINGS AWAY 
Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 3 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Chicago 


JUST GOT CHECK FROM YOUR COMPANY FOR 
$35 WON'T THAT BUY 26-PIECE SET 


Ethel 


Chicago Dec. 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ohio 


JUST ABOUT BUT REMEMBER YOU HAVE AUNTS 
AND COUSINS DEPENDING ON YOU TO BE BIG 
HEARTED 


Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 3 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Chicago 
CAN’T WE JUST SEND CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Ethel 


Chicago Dec. 3 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ohio 


0.K. PROVIDED YOU TAKE BLAME BUT PLEASE 
WAIT - MAY CLOSE SALE AND MAYBE SANTA 
CLAUS WILL BRING SILVER 

Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 4 
Mr. Jack Bent, 


Hotel Milton Chicago 


JACK DARLING | DON’T BELIEVE IN SANTA 
CLAUS - GOT MY 26-PIECE SET ALSO 6 TEA- 
SPOONS FOR AUNT NELLIE 6 SALAD FORKS FOR 
AUNT KATE 6 BUTTER SPREADERS FOR COUSIN 
JULIE 6 ICED TEA SPOONS FOR AUNT EMMA 
COLD MEAT FORK FOR COUSIN JANE GRAVY LADLE 
FOR AUNT HESTER - IT’S BEAUTIFUL ADORABLE 


Ethel 


Chicago Dec. 5 
Mrs. Jack Bent, 


Hilldale Ohio 
GREAT BUT WHAT DID YOU USE FOR MONEY 


Jack 
Hilldale Dec. 5 
Mr. Jack Bent, 
Hotel Milton Chicago 
THAT $35.00 
Ethel 
Chicago Dec. 5 


Mrs. Jack Bent, 
Hilldale Ohio 


HOW DID YOU DO IT - DID YOU TAKE COURSE 
IN BURGLARY 
Jack 


Hilldale Dec. 6 
Mr. Jack Bent, 


Hotel Milton Chicago 
NO BUT SUGGEST YOU TAKE COURSE IN READING 


Ethel 
Mrs. Jack Bent, Chicago Dec. 6 
Hilldale Ohio 
READING WHAT 
Jack 


Mr. Jack Bent, Hilldale Dec. 6 


Hotel Milton Chicago 


READ WM. ROGERS & SON AD ON PAGE 59 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Ethel 
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How to turn your 


Christmas Dollars into 


TWICE AS MANY 
GIFTS 


It’s really simple—very, very simple! Just 
ask to see Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate— 
at your silver dealer’s. 

Compare its beauty with that of any silver 
you have ever set eyeson... 

Then compare its prices with your own 
ideas of what such silverware should cost... 

And you will find that you can have twice 
as much of it—twice as much silver as ever 
you thought your dollars could buy! For 
instance ... 


A2G6-piece set «= foronly $17.00 
(with stainless steel knives) 
6 Teaspoons - = + « foronly $1.75 
6 Salad Forks - - - -+ # foronly $4.80 
6 Butter Spreaders - - foronly $4.40 
6 Iced Tea Spoons - - = foronly $3.25 
1 Gravy Ladle - - - «+ foronly $1.50 
1 Cold Meat Fork for only $1.25 


But—just one wee word of caution!—when 
you go to your dealer’s to see the three stun- 
ning patterns—Triumph, Mayfair, and the 
gorgeous new pattern—Princess—remember 
Don’t say “Rogers” — 
say “Wm. Rogers & Son”! 


Wm. ROGERS & SON 
Silverplate 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
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carry on his father’s business, is certain 
that they will remain in the town where 
the mill is located. She knows, too, what 
a small town has to offer. She knows that 
it will be short on places to go and long 
on opportunity to acquire ground cheap- 
ly, short on diversion and long on habits, 
short on formal entertainment and long 
on friends to be entertained at home. In 
short, that she will find little outside her 
home to amuse and delight her but wide 
opportunity to make it offer both. 


S A YOUNG bride in a small town 
said to me: “Of course, all we have 
here is our homes; we ought to make 
them as lovely as we can.”” She meant 
that in the city they might see pictures 
in galleries, plays at theaters, thi in 
store windows, but all that they could 
see in the small town was in their homes. 
So Mary Jane in planning her home 
realizes that its importance justifies 
greater expenditure than if she lived in a 
city. The money there spent on plays 
and clothes must here go into a house. 
Fortunately, however, a home in a small 
town is cheaper than one in a city. A 
house costing $5,000 in her town of 9,000 
would be worth $10,000 in a neighboring 
city of 40,000 and $25,000 in a large in- 
dustrial city. And this helps the home- 
maker in the small town to meet her 
need for a more complete house. 

Luckily, Mary Jane can estimate how 
her husband’s income will increase vearly 
so she can count in those years ahead in 
planning her home. This makes it 
sible for them to build now, by the help 
of a loan association, a house that will 
take care of them, even allowing for an 
increase in their family, for many years. 
Their credit makes it possible for them 
to decide now on the scale on which they 
will want it when they have a family. But 
the furnishings must be in outline, as it 
were, altho so deftly done that the vacant 
spots to be filled in are not visible to the 
casual visitor and must not affect their 
comfort. They are not gambling on fill- 
ing them in or adding the luxuries to the 
house, because they know, barring a 
catastrophe, that they can do it in time, 
so they think it better to build first the 
outer walls and then fill them in. 

Mary Jane’s friend Margaret, on the 
other hand, whose husband has come to 
the same town as a professional man, 
cannot count on his future income. It is 
quite problematical. But they, too, ex- 
pect to continue residence in that town 
and so want to build permanently. Their 

n, necessarily, is different. As soon as 
they have the necessary cash to invest, 
they mean to plan a large house and build 
the first unit only, which will serve them 
as a small cottage until they can add an- 
other as increases in income make it 
sible, adding a unit at a time until middle 
age finds them with the complete home. 
Both Mary Jane and Margaret are look- 
ing ahead in their plans. But one of the 

wary 8 of a business that has a per- 
manent location is just that it does en- 
able the wife to look far ahead. 

Harriet, on the other hand, lives in an 
industrial city, and altho she thinks she 
has made her last move from town to 
town and looks upon her residence there 
as permanent, she cannot plan ahead as 
can her friends in the small town. The 
best she can hope to do is to look forward 
to a small house in some location, 
oe full well that before she is ready 
to build a larger, property will be so high 
in that deighborhood or it will have so 
changed that she will be compelled to 
move. Very foolhardy, indeed, would be 
the young people who would select a per- 


[Continued from page 17] 


manent house in that town, expecting to 
grow old in it. If her peace of mind depends 
upon permanence, then Harriet must needs 
try a suburb. Otherwise she must look for- 
ward to a series of houses increasing in size, 
perhaps, like a nest of boxes. And all of this 
of course, determines even today the kind 
of furniture she buys. Whereas her friends 
of the smaller town are buying for perma- 
nence, all she can do is to make each place 
in which she lives as attractive as she can, 
substituting completeness on her scale for 
the stability that comes from a lifelong fel- 
lowship with the same furnishings. 

But it is the effect on the peace and com- 
fort of her home rather than on the furnish- 
ings that will really count. And here again 
she must face the condition and adjust it to 
her needs, or adjust herself to it. Sometimes 
that is the easiest way. 


Qoary to say: “I must make myself 
in the changing homes. 
After all, the necessity of changing sur- 
roundings will give me variety and prevent 
any chance of boredom. It will make it 
possible to profit from mistakes, to experi- 
ment with line and color, and I can empha- 
size fresh paint and paper instead of patina 
and age. I will make a play out of arranging 
the new homes. I can follow the fashions 
and will not feel committed forever to a 
riod or toastyle. I’m not sure | won’t like 

it far better. will make a gay, amusing 


Instead, there will be many young women 
who will welcome such an opportunity. It is 
quite probable that the increased number of 
people living under the conditions that re- 
quire constant moving of homes from neigh- 
borhood to neleibertbood, the annual trek 
from apartment to apartment, may develop 
a very different type of home, not only in 
furnishings, which may become as light 
and evanescent yet as various in their tones 
and shapes as the Japanese ver houses, 
but also in the spirit of it, whie may owe 
its _— and comfort to a light adaptability 
and a gay insouciance. 

If Harriet, however, thinks she must try 
for the effect of permanence, there is an- 
other solution. She can substitute for a 
static home something that will give her 
the same feelings of stability. She can build 
her home round ideas, a piano and phono- 
graph and their constant production of good 
= oy or good conversation, oreven good 
color. 


The Creation of a Home Location 


These are some of the ways in which 
the location of the home may affect one’s 
plan of a home. I do not mention the 
obvious effects of its location on the kind 
of home one may attempt—that one 
would not, for instance, want to attempt 
the kind of home suitable for a city life 
on a farm, or a farm life in a city apart- 
ment. It goes without saying that Har- 
riet must plan her home to meet the 
social demands a city makes on one and 
meet the needs it creates. To import 
manners, customs, or equipment de- 
= for one place into another is usu- 

y a mistake. One must live, more or 
less, like the people one lives among. This 
will give an importance to some items 
that they would not have in another lo- 
cation. | should not note this were it not 
often forgotten. A bride moving from a 
small town, for instance, plans to have 
the same kind of a home she had. Yet 
how foolish and impossible it would be 
for Harriet to attempt to reproduce the 
home in Pittsburgh that she would have 
had, on the same money, in Joplin. In 
Joplin what would count as important 
would be garden space and a dining-room 
large enough for her crowd at dinner; in 
Pittsburgh it is neighborhood and mem- 
bership in a country club—the country 
club because she cannot otherwise find 
the outdoor life, and neighborhood be- 
cause houses are so close together and 
the contrasts are so great between neigh- 
borhood and neighborhood. 


| hee THE same way, what is important 
varies with location. In one town it 
would be neighborhood, in another it 
would be servants. In one town it would 
be food, in another entertainment. In 
one it would be furniture, in another, 
hospitality. And when I write “impor- 
tant,” thinking of my own daughter and 
her mean important to the 
peace, comfort, and beauty of the home 
she means to make. That is why the third 
thing Harriet must do, having decided 
on proportion and scale, must be to make 
a survey of the place wherein she must 
make her home. This survey is impor- 
tant before she can complete her p 

It must note the relative values held by 
the community and, as the economists 
say, “weigh” them accordingly. That is, 
she must estimate their relative value on 
a scale of 100. With this in hand she 
must compare it with her other estimates, 
seeing in what way it corresponds, in 
what way varies. She can hardly hope 
to make them agree. But the comparison 
will keep her from going too far afield. 
For she must know that however much 
she may value a house, if the community 
places diversion first she had better make 
a compromise with it if she does not care 
to have an isolated life. That done, she 
must survey the things available in that 
beauty. This will lead her away from the 
tangible to the imponderable ones. For 
instance, if this is a place or she has 
fallen in with a group that strives to 
equalize their efforts; that is, where each 
one wants to “keep up” with the other, 
she had better decide whether she is im- 
mune from this very normal and human 
quality. Unless she is, she had better 
safeguard herself at the beginning from 
that enemy to peace, envy, by an at- 


tempt to ize. That conclusion 
reached, she to study out the ways 
whereby she can equalize them. I have 


tried to suggest to Harriet and Jean the 
importance played by the location of the 
home, which is one of the reasons that a 
husband’s business must be taken into 
consideration in planning a home. 
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er E voices—the truth ot music 
and of human speech! Power 
that hurdles horizons—fetches en- 
tertainment from the blue distance! 
Two—three—four—five years from 
now, you'll still be saying proudly, 
“Listen to shat! It’s the Atwater 
Kent that came to us at Christmas 
in 1929!” 

What could possibly mean more 
to the whole family? Imagine the 
enduring pleasure of the gift that 
goes on and on, pouring forth its 
music, giving companionship 
through the years! 


SCREEN-GRID 


YES, 
AND FOR 
MANY A 

CHRISTMAS 

TO COME! 


RADIO 


UST a radio will never do. Only an 
Atwater Kent can give you At- 
water Kent reality of tone—with the 
hundred-times-more powerful Screen- 
Grid tubes used as only Atwater Kent 
uses them. 

Go to an Atwater Kent dealer’s to- 
day and select the cabinet. You are not 
restricted to one or two. Choose your 
radio furniture just as you choose other 
beautiful things for your home. In any 
cabinet, you get Atwater Kent Screen- 
Grid performance—and that never 
varies! 

ATWaTER Kent Manu FacturinG COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4759 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Have an Unusual Christmas Tree 


Practical Tips on Electric Lighting and 
The Prevention of Various Annoyances 


DICK COLE 


FIGURE 1 SERIES WIRING 
NO Volts A.C. or D.C. Lamps 12-15 Volts 
31.3) 
3] 3] 8] 
BRB 
SERIES-PARALLEL 
Lamps 12-15 Ly 
SKETCH 1 


NE lamp at a time, please! That is probably the devout 

wish of the father or mother or big brother who sets 

the string of colored lights on the Christmas tree. If 
you have done this, you know what I mean. Just when you get 
the lights all nicely arranged, one of them burns out, and then, 
out goes the whole string! It is just because of a little error in 
wiring which can be corrected without much trouble. 

Sometimes, after all, the trouble is in a loose connection, and 
the search begins anew. In seeking out the source of trouble, 
often some of the fragile ornaments are knocked off and broken, 
and the mica ‘“‘snow” is shaken from the branches to litter up 
the floor. 

I’ve found a way to end the annoyance—permanently. To 
understand my method thoroly, one should have at least a 
smattering of electric-wiring knowledge, but I’ll try to explain 
simply. 

Christmas-tree lights are wired up differently from most other 
lights. They are hooked up by a system known as series wiring. 
In this system the current passes out of the first lamp into the 
second; out of that and into a third; and so on thruout the 
string, usually made up of eight lamps. Sketch I, Figure 1 illus- 
trates series wiring. The voltage of each bulb in a series set is 
equal to the main-line voltage divided by the number of lamps 
in the string. So the usual Christmas-tree light bulbs are 12-15 
volts. These low voltage bulbs can be made and sold much 
more cheaply than higher-voltage bulbs in small sizes, and this 
is the fundamental reason for their general use. Christmas-tree 
lights are looked upon by the manufacturers as something very 
temporary, and therefore the cheapest possible means is em- 
ployed in making them. Apparently the assumption is that any 
old thing will do. Maybe so! But not for me! 

The most common method of wiring is called parallel wiring. 


In this case each lamp is hooked directly to the main-line wires * 
and is of the same voltage as the main line, usually 110 volts, ; 


(See Sketch I, Figure 2.) Automobiles are parallel wired, but 
of course the voltage in this case is only 6 volts. On some cars 
the tail-light and dash-light are “in series.”” This is to give 


bad of tre 


SKETCH I 
SERIES-PARALLEL WIRING 
lamp of group buras out 
BCD will “he much brighter 
and al! the other lights 


will grow dimmer The 
contrast 15 $0 conspicuous 


that the burnt-out lamp 8 
oan utstantly be located 


™ 


”~"~Eack Group of Four Lamps ts connected bo 
Main Wire as shown in mysert = Joins are 
afterward taped to make workmanlike job. 


warning if the tail-light goes out, for then the dash-light will 
go out, too. 

Parallel-wired lights can be used for Christmas-tree strings; 
in fact, they are used to some extent, but they are expensive. 
Bulbs that carry 110 volts must be used, and these, in miniature 
sizes, cost considerably more than in standard sizes, such as 
those used in the house. However, the ordinary series Christmas- 


SKETCH I 
Main lead is. twisted 
around trunk ~ leads Lhis wire can 
6 lamps are twisted return along 
around branches 


Srackets sccewed to floor 
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ust what is it to be 


A Good Wife in this 


MODERN AGE ? 


EEP down in your heart—in the 

heart of every woman—is that 
eager, wistful wish to be a good wife— 
a partner in your husband’s plans; his 
cheery companion in leisure hours. 


You realize that in this advanced age 
your husband needs a mate as modern- 
minded as himself; a wife whose tastes 
and temperament are attuned to the 
present-day pace. He is moving ever for- 
ward. You can not afford to lag behind. 


In the world of Business, men have 
banished the dragon of Drudgery. But 
what of your world? Are you still ham- 
pered by heavy household tasks that 
take your time and sap your strength? 


Does the weekly washday take its heavy 
toll of hours that you could spend so 
joyously, so profitably in other ways? 


TUNE IN ON LAUNDERLAND 


Hear the lads and lassies of 
Launderland broadcast for 
all the family every Saturday 
evening at 8:30 o'clock, 
Eastern Time and at 9:00 
o'clock Pacific Time. Tune 
in on your favorite station of the National Broad- 
casting System for areal musical treat. 

> 


SPONSORED BY THE 
LAUNDRY OWNERS NATIONAL 


Are you passing up enjoyable, stimulat- 
ing, youth- bringing pleasures and pas- 
times because of this heavy burden? 
It is no wonder then that washday steals 
more of Youth and Beauty than the 
other six days can restore! 


Washday in your.home is doomed— 
a day of rest and recreation is assured 
— if you will decide now to get the facts; 
to see for yourself just what the modern 
laundry has to offer. In place of drudgery 
you are given a full day of freedom; 
happy hours for those pleasant pursuits 
—those gracious arts—that make one 
a truly good wife—a worthy companion 
of the twentieth century husband. 
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You will find there is a laundry service 
that exactly meets your needs; one that 
fits snugly into your Family Budget. 
Moreover, in this progressive day, the 
laundry can be relied upon to wash 
clothes clean and make them last long. 
The health of your family is safe-guarded 
with every scientific aid. Modern laun- 
dry service really costs Jess in the long run. 


At the other end of your telephone 
there is a laundryowner who will glady 
continue this story. Talk with him— 
this morning. Let him send you the de- 
lightful journey booklet of “Alice in 
Launderland.” It’s the next thing to 
visiting the laundry yourself. 
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tree lights can be rewired into a 
system called series-parallel, and the 
annoyance of locating a burnt-out 
bulb is entirely eliminated. Of 
course, it does not prevent the bulbs 
from ae out, but the “bad” 
lamp can be located and replaced as 
easily as a bulb in the living-room 
chandelier. Figure 3, Sketch I illus- 
trates series-parallel wiring. 

The manner in which this system is 
applied to the Christmas-tree string 
is shown in Sketch II. Invariably, 
two, three, four, or more ‘series 
strings’ are wired on a tree. To 
rewire the new way it is necessary to 
have at least three strings—four are 
necessary, but the cheapest kind o 
small, twisted lamp-end can be used. 

Study Sketch II for a few minutes. 
The method of wiring will become 
obvious. Note there are eight groups 
of four lamps. The four lamps in each 

up, or set, are wired “in parallel.” 

e groups are then linked in series. 
The leads to each set of lamps are of 
different lengths to conform to the 
conical shape of the tree: short lead 
at the top, long leads at the bottom. 
The respective length of the wires of 
eachsset is indicated in the drawing. 
The groups are spaced 12 inches 
apart. The manner of sagnecing =p 
the wires is shown in an insert. The 
joins are afterward smoothly taped 
to make a good-looking job. 

The salient features of the series- 
parallel lights is this: if a bulb burns 
out, the other three of the set will 
burn much brighter, while the other 
lamps grow dimmer. The contrast is 
so conspicuous that it is immediately 
noticed. Of course, the fourth lamp of 
the bright group is the “bad’’ lamp. 
It ean be replaced without any undue 
disturbing of the ornaments. 

The method of attaching the stri 
to the tree is illustrated in Sketch LI. 
The main lead is twisted round the 
trunk of the tree, and the lamp leads 


BY WIRE WITH SAFETY it will be almost invisible. The bulbs 


can be cunningly concealed in the 
tree’s crotches, which greatly en- 
hances the general lighting effect. The 
Sa return wire can follow the trunk of 
ee the tree. It is shown apart in the 
rs: drawing to avoid confusion. 


the drying out of the tree itself and 
the falling of the needles. Sketch LII 


with this complete plant food | 
ae e waterproof so that moisture 


— +] Full-leaved growth—sturdier root systems will not leak thru. Pitch, paraffin 
ae e : —more flowers per plant! Insure them in tar —any similar substance — will 
4 your house plants with this complete Or it be lined 

Pp it can 

scientifically Palanced food. with cheap oilcloth. Angle or shelf 

e Vigoro contains all the essentials of brackets screwed to the side of the 
oe plant nutrition correctly proportioned box increase the area of the base and 
dy according to the formula of experts. Green- give greater support. If there are 
houses use and recommend it. small in the heme, it well 

” Feed your plants regularly with Vigoro. to screw the brackets to the floor to 

: ivi protect them prevent the possibility of having the 

pie tree pulled over. Small, slender screws 


will not perceptibly mar the carpet 
Vigoro is clean, odorless, inexpensive or the Geor, Numerous email holes 


and convenient. Now on sale in the new , : 
12x, package as well as the regular Sib. | radially in the base of the 
_ container. Full directions are included. water. Holes in the top of the box 


Swift & Company, Chicago permit additional water to be poured 
on on the sawdust. Treated in this 


manner, a Christmas tree can be kept 
fresh and velvety a for weeks, 
and will exhale a fragrant, woodsy 


vod 


| 


‘ COMPLETE PLANT FOOD Try this for beautiful effect. After 
the tree has been set up and wired, 
SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES spray the whole tree with a thin var- f 
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nish solution. Use an insect sprayer. 
Wait until the varnish is “tacky,” 
and then sift flake mica, bought in 
boxes under the name of “imitation 
snow,” gently over the tree from 
above it. This will give a sparkling 
snow effect, and the “snow” will not 
fall off with the slightest jar of the 
tree. The operations can be repeated 
several times to build up a bank of 
“snow.”’ 

To create a truly artistic tree, use 
sparingly of brilliant red in the deco- 
rations. Let silver and gold-yellow 
predominate. Use numerous blue- 
bulbs so that the 

ve an intriguing purple or 
lavender tint. If the tree a ladened 
with an abundance of vertically hung 
ornaments, ‘‘icicles,” and the like, do 
not drape tinsel cord from branch to 
branch. It clashes with the harmoni- 
ous effect of the vertical hangings. 


The Rock Garden 


Moves Indoors 
[Continued from page 28] 


in summer. A cold-air register, which 
cannot be seen as one looks into the 

en, draws its supply of air direct- 
y over the pool, and in this way helps 
to disseminate the moistened air to 
all parts of the house. However, a 
large quantity of moisture is also 
supplied to the air by transpiration 
from the foliage of the plants in the 
garden as well as by evaporation from 
the pool and porous rocks. In this 
respect the garden has paid for itself 
in that it takes the place of a humidi- 
fier which Mr. Erickson had contem- 
plated installing. 7 

By a little careful planning and 
forethought the indoor rock garden 
can be made seasonable by starti 
plants ahead of time so that they wi 
come into flower and be appropriate 
for the various special holidays thru- 
out the year. 

Narcissus, tulips, and other flower- 
ing bulbs can be oneal so as to bloom 
thruout the late winter and early- 
spring months. Lilies, Astilbes, and 
hydrangeas can be had at Easter- 
time, and many annuals can be 
a in the indoor garden which will 

loom long before it is possible to 
have them from an outdoor garden. 

During the summer Mr. Erickson 
says that all plants do well, especially 
the Fanecy-leaf Caladiums. And 
conservatory plants are very satisfac- 
tory the year round. During the fall 
months potted chrysanthemums are 
very showy in this garden. Poinset- 
tias, begonias, and the Jerusalem- 
cherries can be easily grown for the 
Christmas season. 

As to the construction of the gar- 
den, briefly, it is built upon a rein- 
forced concrete base, with the lower 
rocks carefully arranged and cemented 
into place. The upper ones are movy- 
able and are so arranged as to provide 
depressions and crevasses for soil 
wherein the various plants can be 


grown. 
As a result of leaving the upper 
rocksmovable, they can be rearranged 
from time to time to give an entirely 
new effect, thus lending greater va- 
riety to the garden than would other- 


wise be ible, even tho the plants 
can be changed. 
Mr. Erickson has accomplished 


a rather outstanding achievement 
with an original idea which has both 


a practical as well as an esthetic value . 


in the average American home. 
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WILLIAMS 
JUNIOR 


ILLIAMS announces 
a new Oil-O-Matic 
unior at a very low price! 
he greatest news for 
owners of medium size 
homes since Williams 
rfected the first Oil-O- 
tic fuel oil burner more 
than a decade ago. Before 
you buy another ton of 
coal, see and compare this 
new lower priced 
Williams oil burner. 
From the experiences of building Standing beside it, let your own 
more than 90,000 automatic fuel ears judge its unequalled quietness. 
oil burners, Williams engineers Without work or worry, Oil-O- 
have created this evolutionary new ree gre heats your home with 
Oil-O-Matic Junior—which incor- fxel oil—richest in heat units, lowest 
porates the four vital principles of in cost. 
efficient oil heating. Compare this Get the facts today on Williams 
clean, simple compact design with great new Oil-O-Matic Junior—and 
ordinary ‘‘assembled’”’ burners. its new low price. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. - Factory: Bloomington, III. 
A Branch or a Dealer Near You 


NEW JUNIOR MODEL 


A RADIO Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloomington, Ill. ®8G—12-0 
TREAT Please send me your booklet, “Oil Heating At Its Best”—no obligation. 
Tune your radio to WJZ | | 
and NBC chain stations Nowe. 
at 10 o'clock Eastern | | 


Standard Time each ase 
Tuesday night. Friday | | 
nights at 8:30 Central 
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Tarnish Proof Container 


Ready for Use--No Polishing 


Price 
$4.50 
O last minute anguish to remove tarnish 
from your flat table service when guests 
are to arrive. Bright and glistening as the day 
of your first service. Always ready for those 
of the most fastidious appointments. 
SILVERSEAL Tarnish Proof Containerisa 
household necessity —a tremendous time 
saver. Indispensable to the modern house- 
wife. Designed particularly to meet the 
requirements of the most discriminating 
homes. What more appreciated gift can 
ou give than this wonderful SILVERSEAL 
Tarnish Proof Container. Holds 140 pieces. 
Size—15” x 10” x 3”. 


Associated Silver Company 


4450-56 RAVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO ILL. 


ASSOCIATED SILVER CO. 
] 4450-56 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. J4 l 


If your Jeweler does not have Tarnish Proof Con- | 
tainers enclose $1.00—balance of $3.50 to be paid | 
| postman on receipt of one SILVERSEAL Cca- 
] tainer. | 


| Neme ] 


This Christmas gift 
brings flowers’ fragrance into 
friends’ homes permanently 


cfanozone; 
air perfumes 


A new free folder will tell you all about 
Sanozone Air Perfumes, Urns and Gift 
Boxes, Artistic and classic in design, 
they fill the room with the fragrance of 
flowers. Sanozone Urns are extremely 
decorative as well as useful, and may 
be used as wall-vases for artificial flowers 
adding a delightful and pleasing bit of 
color to the room. Sanozone eliminates 
undesirable household odors, cooking, 
etc. Sold by drug and department stores 
hand-colored or plain. . . a gift that’s 
sure to please... sure to give lasting joy. 


Simplex de Today—send 25¢ for miniature 
i . d mall vial 


sign. 
folder illustrated in colors. 


8” x 13”. DEALERS: Additional dealers 
wanted, write for information. 


SANOZONE CO., 1130 Roy Street, Philadelphia 


ittin t bargain. 
_ Write Dept.5 

H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 


A Heritage in Beautiful Silver 


[Continued from page 25] 


her. Skillful designers and craftsmen of 
today can build up the complete service 
from one piece, and except for a certain 
glamor and romance that time lends to 
all things, it will be jugt as fine and Just 
as impressive as the old service. And 
then, a hundred or two hundred years 
from now, it too will be a cherished heir- 


loom. 

Some of the old designs have been so 
skillfully copied from museum pieces or 
choice bits that have come in from time 
to time that regular patterns being shown 
today may be so similar to some family 
piece that they will harmonize perfectly 
and carry on all the oldtime feeling. 

In every case caution was su, 
before investing in any of the untried 
designs and patterns, and that the strict- 
ly modernistic designs be considered only 
when everything Dig in the house is in 
keeping. There is no question but that 
there is a certain trend toward new ideas 
now, but, in the case of silverware, the 
old, time-approved motifs are being 
adapted to this trend without losing 
any of their identity. 

The test of everything in the home is 
its livableness, and this applies to silver- 
ware ar! furnishings as well as to human 
beings. Draperies and furniture covers 
may be chan from year to year if 
necessary, and the less expensive ones 
are as attractive as any, but we expect 
our silver to last us for years. We do not 
change it in the spring or in the fall, and 
really good silver of a conservative pat- 
tern will harmonize with any home set- 
ting, from the simplest beginning clear 
thru to the days of affluence which we 
all expect to enjoy in later years. 


HE modern young couple starting 

out expect to use their nice things 
every day, instead of keeping them for 
special occasions. Of course, it is always 
nice to have a complete silver service 
from the beginning, but a half-dozen, or 
better, eight, knives, forks, teaspoons, 
and soup or bouillon-spoons makes a 
working start. If a choice has to be made 
between other things, such as whether 
the next investment shall be butter- 
spreaders or salad-forks, the salad-forks 
seem to have the preference in these days 
of salads twice a day. 

Some patterns of silver have three 
sizes of knives and forks, those for dinner 
and breakfast with steel knife blades and 
the dessert set all silver. In that case, 
where only one can be bought at the 
start, the breakfast size 


count on a certain amount of silver 
among her wedding gifts. Sometimes mis- 
guided but well-intentioned friends will 
choose a pattern that has not even a 
speaking with that chosen 
so carefully by the bride, but it is quite 

ible for someone “in the know’ as 
to what is desired, to suggest her pattern 
to her friends, as well as the shop that 
has a list of the — already bought for 
her and a record of her chosen marking. 
When this is done everybody is happy, 
for the giver knows that the gift will be 
very welcome, and the bride is doubly 
appreciative of the little extra thought 
and care taken. 


E THINK most often of brides in 

the selection of silverware, but 
sometimes a bride of twenty-five years or 
more ago decides that the time has come 
for her to have a new silver service. She 
may have gone along thru the leaner 
years without a complete pattern, or she 
may want a whole new tea or coffee set 
made up from one pattern that is her 
favorite. When two persons have lived 
together happily up to their silver-wed- 
ding day, solid silver somehow does ex- 
pons adequately, the quality of the 
amily life. 

The plea that everyone who knows 
and loves beautiful silverware would 
make to those who are about to buy, one 
piece or many, is to be sure that the pat- 
tern is one that can be lived with for a 
lifetime. If it is conservative and of cor- 
rect design, one can build up the complete 
service slowly and surely, knowing that 
in the generations to follow on it will 
continue to possess all its lovely lure. 

It always seems that silverware is a 
thing worthy of being bought in a rather 
leisurely fashion, if possible, even tho one 
knows exactly the pattern and price and 
the number of teaspoons that are to be 

resented, to one’s self or to another. 

here is surely no harm in “shopping 
round”’ first, for your own pleasure, 
fore you finally make your purchase. 
Few of us buy silverware frequently 
enough to remember all the lovely things 
that are to be seen. In some ways a 
silverware display is like a small section 
of an art ery, and one who really 
loves beauty in design and craftsmanship 
will find plenty of things to linger over 
in the silver display of a good shop. 

In my own browsing round among the 
silverware displays in the shops, I have 
been very agreeably surprised to find 

that most of the people 


will do very nicely. In ine seemed to know 
patterns having only the ( j a deal about the 
dinner and dessert sizes, ifferent patternsand the 
it is almost necessary to \ history of the different 
choose the dinner size, peri in which they 


both because of its more | 
practical cutting quali- 
ties and because the man | 
of the house will like it 
better to handle. 

It may seem almost 
mercenary to suggest It, 
but the bride can usually 


| originated. So, my sug- 
gestion is that we yield 
to the lure of lovely silver 
now and then and make 
a “tour’’ of our shopping. 


| 
ue 
J 
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One Happy Curistmas Eve 


meaning your wife, 
SIR ADAM, with the 
silver gift you give her 


Being one of Eve’s daughters her feel- 
ings and instincts are just as femi- 
nine as the curl of her hair or the 
curve of her mouth. 

So it’s simply feminine and natural 
that she should adore nice things. 
Pretty clothes, so that she looks nice 
to herself... and to you. A table 
that smiles and sparkles with radiant 
silverware ... for her... and for 
you, too, 


And being one of Adam’s sons you'll 


1 
UNDER $5° 

Mayonnaise Ladie..................... 2.25 
6 CoffesSpoons 3.75 
4.28 

J 


strive to please her. Especially at 
such a mellow season as Christmas. 
Perhaps she’s been struggling along 
resignedly, using a lot of old and ill- 
assorted silverware for 1,000 meals a 
year! No woman’s pride was ever 


6 Iced Tea Spooms 6.00 
6 Butter 6.25 

6 Ice Cream Forks. 6.3 
6 Cream Soup 7.50 
6 Pie or Pastry Forks... 8.50 


ROG. 


SALESROOMS . . « NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO .« « « CANADA! 


made for that. But Christmas, and 
silver gifts, were made just to change 
the situation. 


Let your dealer show you the silver- 
ware to make your wife a happy 
Christmas “Eve” on Christmas day 
... and for long, long years to come, 
for 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate 
is guaranteed without time-limit. And 
you needn’t be a Wall Street magnate 
to buy her 1847 ROGERS BROS.... 
even though it’s the finest of all silver- 
plate. For it’s really inexpensive . . . 
as the prices quoted, for your con- 
venience, on this page will prove. 


December, 1929, Better Homes and GARDENS 


Ove advantage of 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate is the 
range of patterns. You can find patterns to harmonize perfect- 
ly with your heme furnishings. Left to right, Ancestral, 
_ Anniversary, Legacy, Silhouette, Argosy and Ambassador. 


$20 TO $30 
Gravy Boatand Plate _..... 


4 
j 
Double Vegetable Dish... | 


Meat Dish, 16 inch... 27.50 


A sparkling new booklet has been prepared, 
intensely interesting to anyone thinking of 
silver. It’s called “WaT THE WELL-DRESSED 
TABLE WILL WEAR IN SILVERWARE” .. . and 
it’s yours if you simply address Dept. “E,” 
International Silver Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut, and ask for booklet M-12., 


OVER $390 
Water Pitcher... $30.00 
MCemterpiece ........... 40.00 | 
® Pieces of 8, 34 pes. (chest at top of page), 43.50 
Spe. Tea or Coffee Set ..... 65,00 


AY 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Vs 


67 | 
~ 
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How to 


Decorate with 
Color Lights.. 
jor Christmas 


E sure your lights for this 

J year’s Christmas decorating 
‘j are Noma Color-Lights. Each 
4 Noma outfit has an ezlension con- 
=) neclor, so that it can be strung on 
= to another set, merely by plugging 

= in. Thus you can create attractive 
= and elaborate decorative effects 
with long, continuous strings of 
sparkling color lights; and you can add a new set or 
two each year. . . . Noma Color-Lights have exclu- 
sive little red bead attachments to fasten each tiny 
lamp to the treesothat it willstand 
up like a fairy candle. All Noma } 
Oulfits are equipped with Mazda 
Color Lamps, for sturdiness, de- 
pendability and low current cost. 
You can see the Noma name 
stamped plainly on each patented 
Bakelite socket—and the Mazpa 
name stamped on every lamp. — 


Send for Decorating Boo 
Send 10 cents for the fascinating booklet, 
“Decorating with Color-Light, 54 Plans for 
‘Parties They'll Remember’,”’ giving beautiful 
and unusual ideas for decorating at Christmas 
and other festive occasions. Your friends will 
enjoy these novel displa all so sim to 
achie ve with these radiant Noma Color-Lights. 
Noma _ Electric Corp., 
Dept. 23, 340 Hudson 
4 Street, New York \City. 


OM 


STRINGS OF COLOR 


lights__ 


Noma Electric Corporation, Dept. 23, 
340 Hudson Street, New York. 

Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me 
“Decorating with Color-Light, 54 Plans for 


‘Parties They'll Remember 


Buddington Humidifiers 
evaporate , not pints—the wick 
does the trick. Makes air healthfully 
moist, better for furniture, plants, pets, etc. Four 
sizes to fit any radiator. 14 in., $2.70; 18 in., $3.20; 
28 in., $4.20; 36 in., $5.20, prepaid. Four or more, 
deduct 20c each. Gold or aluminum finish. State if 
for round or flat top radiators. 


Order now—be safe all winter. 
Geo, W. Diener Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 


415 Monticello Ave., al. 


Biq Profits in Heme Coofting's 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, 

shows just how to make home cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy-making 


bockist, “Cooking for Profit.’ it 
Home Economics, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Books for Christmas- 
Gift Giving 
[Continued from page 58] 


days than dollars do today. I have 
no idea what the price of this book 
will be, but whatever it is, buy it: 
buy two copies of it, one to give awa 
and one to read, as the season 
around. And when you come to 
know it, by heart almost, so that it 
begins to sing the moment you turn 
its pages, you will come to love the 
music of this Carol, and in the spirit 
of Christmas will exclaim, with iny 
Tim: ‘God Bless Us, Every One.’ ” 

For the little child there is now a 
very attractive new book containing 
the good old poem The Night Before 
Christmas, by Clement Moore. 

Yes, of course you know it—the 
one that begins: 


“ ‘Twas the night ‘before Christmas, 
when all thru the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 
mouse;” 


This book has quaint and livel 
decorations in color, by Elizabe 
MacKinstry (Dutton, $2). If this 
seems too expensive for the simple 
poem plus illustrations, remem 
that Macmillan has a very mene 
in color, in their Li ibrary ($1). 
It would easily fit in the cles 
stocking. 


I LIKE Mr. Newton’s remark that 
he always resented having to read 
Dickens’ The Christmas Carol in a 
“set.” So have I, for I resent all sets 
of books, however elegant, for they 
seem to remove every trace of indi- 
viduality from the separate volumes. 
Who wants to own sets, anyhow? 
Dreary things they are, ks in a 
row, just alike. Besides, each volume 
should be acquired as it is encoun- 
tered and loved, not in wholesale 
lots. Books aren’t cakes of soap, or 
boxes of matches, or even spools of 
thread to be acquired in lots. 
They are separate individuals, each 
holding color, mood, personality of 
its own. And it is a happy sign that 
more and more ed classics are 
now being brought out attractively 
apart from their brothers and sisters 
by the same author. 

Of all the types of modern books, 
the travel book probably makes the 
safest gift; no other class of literature 
is so widely read by ple of all 
ages—men, women, and children. A 
a a the kind of man who 
doesn’t like fiction—is notoriously 
hard to choose a book for—but usu- 
ally a good travel book is welcomed 
by him. Let us look at some of the 
fairly recent ones. 

The Magic Island, by W. B. Sea- 
brook (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, $3.50). This is a book that all 
men and most women seem to find 
eminently readable. To call it merely 
a travel book about Haiti is to give it 
far less than its due; it may better 
be classified as an intelligent and 
—— study of the natives of 
the Black Republic, dealing particu- 
larly with their strange superstitions 
and mystic Voodoo rites. Some of 
the tales the author tells are horrible 
and revolting, but they “ring true,” 
— after the truth seldom does 


New Roads to Old Virginia, by 
Agnes Rot (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $2.50). This pleasantly 


24 
Thrills of \ 
Ne F. O. Harvard, I, 
thint-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


” 1230 Front Street HARVARD, ILL. 


Accept This Gift 
tive Catalogue on Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees 

and Evergreens. 
8 Hardy Flowering Shrubs For $2.50, 
Postpaid Assorted V arieties, 18-24 Inches. 


10 Evergreens, Balled and Burlapped For $9.50. 
1 Each of the following: 


Spruce Pine - - - - - = 18-24 inch 

Retinospora - - - - - = 12-18 inch 
Globe Arbor Vitae - - - - 18 

Chinese Arbor Vitae - - - - 15-18 inch 

Trish Jumiper - - - - - = 15-18 inch 

Cedar - - - - - - 15-18 inch 

Mountain Laurel - - - - 18-24 inch 
paca, Holly - - - - 24 
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Complete 110-volt Electric 


LIGHTS 


mer 


ANYWHERE 


Runs household appliances. In- 

stallit yourself. Fixt 

and Lamps for 7 rooms $17.50. 

Write for circular. a 
D. W. ONAN & SONS 

119 Royalston Minneapolis, 


FRESH DESERT CACTI 


Special offer—2 sturdy 8 to 12 
inch TREE CACTI «= $ | 
With hand-painted Mexican “Maseta” $2 
CACTI ASSORTMENT—10 $1.50 

cacti, 5 varieties, blooming size 
With large hand-painted Mexican bow! $2.50 


Cacti Culture book with orders, Shipments 
prepaid. Send money order, or stamps. 


Teo Republics Bide. El Paso, Texas 


ARD GARDEN TRACTOR«s 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
eners, Florists, Nurseries, Fruit / 


Pout 


ANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Como Ave, Minn is, Minn. 
Branch 148 Cedar St., New York 


ae Airplane Swing 
Over Flying Fun VW 
body 4 ft ong. Natpral ~ 
SetUp in Ten Minutes (~ | 
ports. out}, under a tree or 
Rides VA y 
| 
| | 
Order Direct From This Advertisement | 
Boyd Nursery Company, McMinnville, Tennessee 
3) \Humidified | 
and 
STAND 
3 eds Growers and trymen. 
7 table TEA ROOMS, Motor Inne, Caleter- DOES 4, 
jas, et< over 51 Ways to Make Money, in your if 


written book will be welcomed by a 
reader interested in Virginia history 
or by one who proposes to motor thru 
Virginia. It is at once, as the pub- 
lishers tell us, ‘‘an historical chroni- 
cle, amodern guide book, and a beau- 

iful souvenir.” It is attractivel ne 
lustrated with linoleum cuts by 
Acheson. 

Lion, by Martin Johnson (G. P. Put- 
nam Sons Company, $5). If you read 
Safari and liked it, you will welcome 
Lion, for it contains just as many 

rgeous photographs (mostly of 
Martin and Osa among the wild 
beasts) and describes the adventures 
i. Africa of the author while taking 
them. 

Blue Glamor, by Webb Waldron 
(John Day Company, $4): One of 
the most fascinating travel books that 
has come my way lately, the story of 
how the two Waldrons, Webb and 
Marion, author and illustrator, visited 
the ports and ple of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This is my idea of a 
good travel book, for the style is as 
delightful as are the places visited. 

On Mediterranean Shores, by Emil 

Brown and Com- 

$3.50) This book, also about 
the iesditerramean, charms me less, 
but if you are fond of Emil Ludwig 
(I am not, particularly), I beg of you 
not to take my word for it. It is 
4 ea t, well-written, somewhat poetic 

showing an interest in the past 

Mr this territory and also a keen de- 
in the the struggling present. 

he biograp probably ranks 
to the trave' as a safe gift 
for an adult. With the exception of 
sae Bradford’s new As God 
Made which I have already 
ean think of nothing 
that the average man would like 
better than Meet General Grant, by W. 
kk. Woodward (Horace Liveright, $5), 
unless it is the same author’s first 
_ book, Washington: The Image and 
_ the Man (Horace Liveright, $4). 
Elizabeth and Essex (Harcourt, 
| Brace and Company, $3.75), by 
Lytton Strachey, the Englishman 
who wrote Queen Victoria ( arcourt, 
' Brace and Company, $2.50), is prob- 
ably the best biography of the year 
from a literary standpoint, and is 
very popes with many people, but but 
it is well to read it yourse 
you give it away—it may not ouit 
everybody. 


E Speaking of reading Christmas 
boo. 

| 


I was amused to hear one of 
my _ friends remark last November: 
the best time! You see, 
I het my Christmas gift books early 
all books I long to read myself, and 
then I sim ly revel in them for a 
whole 

Not a bad idea, that. It makes sure 
that at least one person will like the 
Christmas book! 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 
SUGGESTIONS 


r YOU would like other sug- 
gestions as to suitable books 
to buy as Christmas gifts for 
certain friends or relatives, 
please feel free to consult Mrs. 
eCron, but allow - least two 
weeks for her reply to reach 
yom She is also ae to give 
advice on any other 
su bject. . 
Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Moines. 


ad 


The Queen of the Great Canadian Pacific's. 
Line of Atlantic Steamers—“The Duchess 
of Atholl”. Serves Golden Delicious Apples 


$5.75 Per Bu. Paid for GOLDEN DELICIOUS 
Apples to Delight Its Passengers! 


Still another proof of the amazing popularity Golden Deli- 

cious are achieving everywhere—in the World’s fruit marts 

as well as in the orchards of the shrewdest fruit growers: 
WELDON, WILLIAMS & facies” 


Specialists in Numbered Prin 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Stark Bro’s:— Please reserve for me 250 
Golden Delicious 4 to 7 ft. trees. I have 
100 Golden Delicious now and they have 
given me the best satisfaction of all varie- 
ties. This year, 1929, being 9 years old, I 
had to pick off some 9 to 10 bu. to keep the 
trees from breaking down. (This in a year 
when most varieties failed to bear.) 

I have just returned from a South African 
cruise on the Canadian Pacific Ship, ‘“‘Duch- 
ess of Atholl.” They served Golden Deli- 
ciousin thedining saloon.The Head Steward 


10,000 Bu. Off 


40 Acres 


G. J. HOPKINS, Trout- 
ville, VA., reports:— 
“Most young orchards 
failed to set this year 
BUT, my 1,200 

olden Delicious on 
40 acres PRODUCED 
10,000 BU. FINE 
GOLDEN DELICIOUS 
THIS YEAR. 600 trees 
: yrs. old and 600 trees 


They averag 


lar reports come 
from every 
State in 


WRITE QUICK— 
use coupon—ONLY 
A SHORT TIME 
OFFER! Also, ask for 
NEW 1930 STARK 


Address) Box 9 


Paul Wroblewski, IMinois 


He Gets $243.33 
A Month For 
His Spare Time | OldestinAmerica 


Paul_ Wroblewski, Illi- 
Miner, sells ‘Stark | LOUISIANA, 
Fruit’ Trees, Luther Bur- 
Creations, MISSOURI 
Rose Bushes, | ForOver 

single month! "Thou. | Years 
sands more Men and 

4 


PON— 


NURSERIES 


P. 


Bears Full Crop in ILL. 


T. E. BALL Sprin 
writes :-— “My 250 

licious trees, 6 to 8 yrs. old, 
aretheONLY trees out of 264 
acres of orchard that had 
FULL crop this 1929). 


olden De- 


to the tree!’’ Simi- 


FRUIT BOOK telling all 
about Golden Delicious, ete. 
—NEW 1930 STARK FLOW- 
ERING SHRUB BOOK— 
NEW 1930 STARK FLOWER 
and VEGETABLE SEED BOOK, 
showing Latest Burbank Creations, 


STARK. 
Largest in World Y 


fruit trees this Spring. 
I ma 
plan 


St. or R. F. D. 


informed me that he eft them in New York. 
His invoice showed that he paid $5.75 
a box for medium size Golden Delicious— 
about 138s. Although they had 75 boxes of 
Golden Delicious, they lasted 325 cruise 
members less than half the cruise, be- 
cause— 

No one ate red apples 
while they could get G 
Golden Delicious. 
Yours very truly, 
C. A. Lick. 


eld, ILL., 


V4 


ST. ARK BROS, 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


Tell me how to A 
VINEYARD—FR 


ey 
fae me FREE the bi 


& 


Book—a 

n Star 

mared and the NEW 
FRUIT CREATIONS. 


© 
Q + me FREE your Book on Beau- 
& tifying Home Grounds. 
py Uist Send me FREE your big Stark 1930 Book 


& 


of and Vegetables and your 
URBANK FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES 


(otate Kind and Number) 


—____..worth of Shrubs, 
, Rose Bushes, etc., , this Spring. 


wih our NEW PLAN on HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
selling Stark Trees in your neighborhood. 


_“*No One Ate Red Apples When 
9 
They Could Get GOLDEN DELICIOUS 4 
j | 
| 
GER. 
Vineyard 
TI | 
2 
3 
1.50 
50 
nents 
ym A 
Shade ‘Trees 
} > 
al 
5 
or write—for te 
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HAT’S more fun than giving 
gifts on Christmas? Why, mak- 
ing them and wrapping them 

enite December, of course! And how 

do I know? Because The Children’s 

Pleasure Chest members have taken a 

sudden flare for ‘‘Santa-Craft,” which is 

a word meaning to make presents by 

hand for loved ones. Boys and girls 

most everywhere plan to have their 
handwork all wrapped, and tied, and 
tagged, ready to be placed upon the 
gift tree Christmas Eve, just the way 
the really Santa Claus places his 
presents upon and about the tree. 
The Pleasure Chest has been 
crammed for several weeks with 
stories and letters telling of the plans 
of old Santa’s helpers. (Some girls 
and boys have written of particularly 
fine things they made last year.) 
Helen, in Philadelphia, can fashion 
party favors for Mother; several little 
boys are making tie racks or foot- 
stools for Daddy. Presents to please 
grandmothers, and aunties, and play- 
mates, all are being constructed. 
Maybe the gifts themselves will 
wear out. But won’t the loads of love 
that go with them abide and linger for 
always? I do believe these home folks 
would rather have a Santa-Craft gift 
from you or me than a grand present from 
the really Santa. I think so! Don’t you? 
—Louise Rockwell. 


A Painted Desk Tray 


ITHER Mother or Dad should like a 

desk tray to hold pens, pencils, letter 

opener, and paper clips. I made mine for 
Mother, who is a business woman. 

I took a piece of wood—preferably 
poplar—11 inches long, 
3 inches wide, and 34 
inch in thickness. First 
I squared it and made 
sure that all the edges 
were perfectly true. 

Then, with a com- 
pass, I made a semi- 
circle 34 inch from eith- 
er end; with a small 
chisel I hollowed it out 


Takes a Flare for Santa-Craft 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


until the bottom was dished about 14 inch 
deep. The sides sloped gradually up to 
the edge. Then I sandpapered it until it 
was smooth as glass, and applied a coat 
of walnut-colored stain. Any other shade 
may be used if desired. Also, Yama! 
effects can be obtained from the use of 

different bright shades of lacquer. 


Playing Santa Claus 


Tagabo and Benny Bear 
Are playing Santa Claus. 
They've gathered crumbs of bread 
And cake and suet scraps, because 
The little birds outside our door 
Are fond of goodies too. 

I'm going to be like Tagabo 
And trim a tree, aren’t you? 
—M arguerite Gode. 


[There are so many wood-craft gifts that 
a boy can make. Why not get a book on 
the subject at the library?]—Gerald D. 
Baker, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Here’s a Bottle-Dol] 

For a gift to your girl chum, try mak- 

ing a bottle-doll. Take ‘a bottle 
about 5 inches high, one that has a nar- 
row top. The cork must fit the bottle, for 
it is to be the doll’s head. Using ink, draw 
the eyes, nose, and mouth on the cork 
carefully, making them show up 
plainly. Fasten some embroidery 
floss on the top of the cork to make 
hair—using either paste or an elastic 
band to hold the floss in place. 

For the arms I use toothpicks, fast- 
ening them to each side by means of 
rubber bands. Hands can be drawn 
and cut from paper, and pasted to 
the ends of the toothpicks. As for 
clothing, any girl will enjoy making 
this doll a wardrobe. 

If the bottle has been well washed, 
it is fun to fill the bottle-doll with 
small candies, dress it, and wrap it 
gaily for a Christmas gift. Clever 
fingers can also fashion dolls of wire, 
wrapped with crepe paper, using 2 
cork head.—Joyce Frerichs (11 years 
old), New Jersey. 


Betty's Best Gift 


AST winter, about a week before Christ- 
mas, I was trying to think of some- 
thing suitable for my little sister Betty, 
something both unusual and economical. 
I am a boy, but I noticed Betty was al- 
ways playing house, so I said to myself, 
“Why can’t she have a playhouse!” 

I consulted my older sister, and in ten 
minutes we were hard at work. She 
papered the unused chicken house and 
found an old rug. I made a box cupboard, 
took an old card 
table and a little 
chair, and painted 
all of these pieces 
red with gold trim- 
ming. My sister 
put on the finish- 
‘ing touches. 

It was complete 
Christmas (Look 
on the next page 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little pin, 

*s Mamma wonder where you've been? 
Take a look by the dresser, high, 

She'll find you there in the blue night sky! 
Some such merry jingle would be 

an 7, gift card for the 
handy little Twinkle Star Pincushion 
the girl in the picture is holding. She 
has age A made this for Mamma’s, 
or Big Sister's, or even Daddy’s, 
Christmas gift and is so thrilled with 
it that she has secretly taken it to 
bed with her. 

The pattern, five colors of felt and 
two of embroidery thread are sent 
complete in Order No. 321, for 20 
cents. Directions for making the ma- 
terials into a lovely arch-top window 
with a flower box of gay posies are 
included. Twinkle stars in the blue- 
feit sky are actually pins, you know. 


i KE another look at the picture. 
My name is ‘Buttons,’ and I 
guard the muslin button bag you see 
there. My eyes are greenish-yellow 
buttons with ferocious black pupils 
which are really embroidery thread 
stitches. My hook-and-eye nose and 
mouth suggest the bag’s purpose, and 
in my paw I clasp a bright button, 
symbolic of my trade. My black- 
embroidered fur stands alertly on 
edge, and my tail curls intelligently 
into the initial of my name.” 

The muslin and all other materials 
needed for completing the 6x 10 inch 
gift bag are included in Order No. 415, 

rice 25cents. Wouldn’t a “Buttons’ 
bag happily grace the Christmas tree 
and be a useful sewing-room accessory 
afterwards!—Ruby Short McKim. 


sal 


morning, and so we told Betty to come 

out to the chicken house, for she might 

find something. When she opened the 

door she gasped, turned round, and re 

us both a kiss, saying, ‘This is the best 

I ever got.’’—Richard Triplett, 
lissouri. 


Cranberry Christmas 
Candy 


HAYE you ever hada taste of the new 
Christmas candy made from cran- 
berries? Its brilliant red coloring makes 
it an attractive and novel addition to the 
box or plate of holiday confections. And 
so far as taste is concerned, it scores 


hly. 

nig make this candy both apples and 
cranberries are used. Mary Louise al- 
ways chooses rosy-red apples. They are 
not peeled. After they have been washed, 
quartered, and cored, they are cut into 
small pieces and placed in a saucepan. 
To 3 cupfuls of apples, add 1 cupful of 
gay red cranberries and 1 cupful of 
water. Cook in an uncovered pan until 
most of the juice, or liquid, has evapo- 
rated. Then remove from the stove and 
put thru a coarse wire strainer, or sieve. 
Mary Louise uses a big spoon to hurry 
the fruit thru the wire mesh. 

Then the strained pulp is measured. 
To 3 cupfuls of it add 2% cupfuls of 
powdered sugar. Place in a shallow pan 
and cook, stirring all the time. Continue 
the cooking until a spoon drawn across 
the bottom of the pan will leave a path. 

Lay a sheet of paraffin paper on a plat- 
ter and spread the cooked candy paste on 
the paper about one-half inch thick. When 
dry, cut into squares and roll them in pow- 
dered sugar.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 


A Doll Hatbox 


[ Mary Louise heard about this doll 
hatbox and thinks it is just the thing to 


pack gift candy in. ] 


AKE an empty cardboard coffee can 

and cover the can and its top with 
colored linings of envelopes or prett 
wallpaper. Varnish the outside wit 
shellac. Make a handle of 9 inches of 
black ribbon by cutting 2 holes in the 
sides of the box and putting the ribbon 
thru; tie or sew the ends on the inside of 
the box. The box then resembles a real 
hatbox because the handle is put on in 
such a way that the top of the hatbox is 
actually what was one rounding side of 
the coffee can, and the finished box opens 
from one side.—Helen McTigue (11 years 
old), Emmetsburg, Lowa. 


For Those Who Cook 


I HAVE already made Christmas ay 
for Grandmother and my Aunt Bell. 
I made them hot-dish holders which are 
more useful than the ordinary kind. 

I took flowered outing flannel and cut 
two pieces 6 x 8 inches to make two sides. 
I sewed them together and bound them 
all round the edges with orange bias tape. 
When folded over in the center the nar- 
row way, it looks like an envelope. On 
the top corners, I sewed one tie 52 inches 
long, made of tape. This tie can be worn 
about the neck and under one arm, and 
that lets the holder hang just at the right 
place to in a hurry for oe ot 
things. omen who cook should like 
these, for the hot-dish holder is always 
handy when needed, meaning fewer burnt 
fingers.—Lois Jean Ward, Arizona. 
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TS is the time of year to be particularly 
careful of your dog’s health. See that 
he is in good condition now and he will be 
less liable to disease later on. Give Sergeant’s 
Condition Pills for a week and you willhelp 
your dog to resist disease. Many puppies 
are born in the Fall. Both the puppies and 
their mothers need Sergeant’s Condition 
Pills. If your dog is listless, has no appetite 


or is irritable give Sergeant’s Condition 


Pills for a week and Sergeant’s Arsenic and 
Iron Pills the next week. 


Famous Dog Book Free... 


If you want to know how to care for your 
dog and keep him healthy, we urge you to 
send for a free copy of Polk Miller’s Dog 
Book. It contains the accumulated experi- 
ence of more than fifty years. In clear, 
every-day language it tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and explains the best treat- 
mentsforeach. There are useful articles on 
feeding, breeding, and raising dogs. This 
book is revised frequently and kept strictly 
up-to-date. It has been the guide for millions 
of dog owners. We urge you to get your 
frée copy. 


Expert Advice Free. ..... 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
explained in the Dog Book, write us at once. 
State age, breed, sex and all symptoms. Our 
expert veterinarian will answer personally, 
sending, without charge, complete instruc- 
tions for care and treatment. Sergeant's 
Dog Medicines and Dog Food are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
them, write direct. 


Mail This Coupon! = == 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1161 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me Polk Miller’s Free Dog Book [] 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Canadian Sole Agents: Fraev J. Wurriow & Co,, Toronto 
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In 
December 
Mor 


Eggs 
Per Hen! 


For the sun’s 
VITAL LIGHT 


Waar window 
material do you 
use for YOUR 
chicken houses in 
winter? Glass? 

Canvas? Both keep the Ultra-Violet 
rays of the sun outside. The Ultra-Vio- 
let ray is the ray that bears health 
—destroys disease. Chickens in houses 
flooded with Ultra-Violet rays lay 
more eggs, resist more diseases. 


Install VIMLITE health windows NOW. Ad- 
mits maximum Ultra-Violet ray. Costs no more 
than glass. More than pays for itself in extra 
eggs and larger flocks. Long-Lasting. Easy 
to install. Don't wait! Order from nearest 
hardware dealer today! Send coupon below 


LITE 


IMLILE 
York Wire Cloth = Cloth Company, S Sales Agents, 


REINFORCED wi 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


~~ ee me free copy of folder “Real 
Facts About The Ultra-Violet Ray.” 


Name 
Address . 
Pind: hardware dealer is...... 


UNIQUE 
GIFT! 


A quite out-of-the 


Many other un- 


ordinary door stop usual gifts illus- 
is this modernistic trated in our 
Giraffe, done in 48. 


gleaming solid 
brass—and while 
he stands 17 inches 
high he only costs 
$3.75 postpaid. Re- 
quest No. A 378. 


ADOLPH 
SILVERSTONE 


Established 1898 
21-Allen St. New York 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power La 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
ts, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1125-834 Ave. 8. E. Minneapolis, 


Christmas Legends 


|Continued from page 13} 


the harvest season was marked by 
rejoicing and the bestowing of gifts 
by one friend to another. These gifts 
were accompanied by a sprig of holly. 

It was not until the advent of 
Christianity that the present name 
of the holly plant was given, it being 
a corruption of the wo “holy. _ on 
tain legends claim that the crown of 
thorns was made from the spiny 
leaves of holly plaited together. 

In other countries a holly wreath 
was hung in the home to keep evil 
spirits away during this pleasant sea- 
son of gifts and cheer. The cus- 

ecclesiasts, who 
in the Bracara, d declared 
against the custom of deckin oe 
home with green during the Chris 
mas season, alleging that this was a 
pagan practice unseemly for Chris- 
tians. 


O*® THE mistletoe many legends 
abound. Nota beautiful plant, 
it has received attention alone for its 
many stories. One tale relates that 
previous to the time of Christ it was a 
splendid forest tree. Nowitisa para- 
site, and a stigma was placed uponit 
because it was the tree from which the 
cross was made. For many years this 
plant was considered a panacea for all 
ills. Amulets were worn in France as 
a charm to prevent sickness, and for 
the same reason, finger rings of mistle- 
toe were worn in Sweden. The Druids 
cut it with golden sickles. 

Another story which accounts for 
our present use of mistletoe is derived 
from the Scandinavians. It tells how 
Balder, the god of light, dreamed of a 
disaster which was to befall him; how 
his mother, fearing for his safety, 

roclaimed that no plant growing 
rom the earth should harm him; naw 
she forgot that the mistletoe 
from the oak as a parasite, an mci 
from the earth; how Loki, the enem 
of Balder, caused him to be shot wit 
a mistletoe arrow; and by this act the 
mistletoe became the emblem of 
purity and innocence, and was so pro- 
claimed by the goddess of love, wl 
ordained that whoever be- 
neath a branch of mistletoe was to be 
kissed immediately as a token of love 
and not of vengeance. 

Thus has come our custom of kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe. The admoni- 
tion given is that one berry shall be 
removed for every kiss received or 
given. There is another old saying 
that the maiden who is not be- 
neath the mistletoe will not be mar- 
ried within the year. 

The distribution of mistletoe de- 
—_ largely upon the seeds and 

ruits being carried by birds. The 
fruits are sticky and adhere to the 
beaks and feet. Tradition again steps 
in and reminds us that the seed was 
carried only by the mistletoe thrush, 
which was the messenger of the gods. 


The ws upon the oak, 
apple, elm, hackberry, osage-orange, 
and mesquite. 


Various trees, shrubs, and other 
objects have received reverence, love 
or, at least, good-humored admira- 
tion. 

It is interesting to read of the foods 
used at Christmas. In England plum 
pudding and mince pie are made from 
all sorts of good things mixed togeth- 
er, thereby representing the rich 
gifts of the Wise Men of the East. 


ALL 
THE CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


THEY’RE ALL here at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall— 
those time-honored Christ- 
mas pleasures. Carols to 
awaken you, a filled stock- 
ing for every child, gifts 
for the ladies—and a 
turkey to your own family, 
at your own table, the at- 
tention of your own in- 
terested waitress—just as 
at home. Also, sun rooms 
and card rooms, Sandy 
Cove, the playroom for 
children, and deck chairs 
overlooking the ocean. 
Everything for a comfort- 
able, merry Christmas: 
Make it a family party for 
the whole week. rite 
for rates and literature. 
A Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


. HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 


Tuli 


TOP-SIZED 
MIXED COLORS 
Coors: Scarlet, 100 Ma- 


Satistaction 
Stock Stock 


six geighbere that grow Small Fruits and 


Ut ol NTMENT. 
World Famous Skin and Hair Beautifiers 


tasteless diet, but delicious, 

izing oods that tempt your pal- 

A famous nutri authorit 

lied this subject 

has writte 
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JOHN 
LEWIS 
ay 72 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N 
Wholesale Prices 
Wate FREE/ ON NURSERY STOCK 48 
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1ITA 
Living.” foods used with 
obligation." The Battle Greek Food Company, 
° a Dept. 40-16th St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
ee make MAKING CANDY 
en, women, operate Specialty Factory 
Ragsdale, Drawer Orange, N. 
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Families of Bavarians club together 
and purchase a cow for a feast. The 
Italian has his Christmas fish and 
nougats. In Greece a icular flat 
loaf of bread is baked. Spain has 
special candles. In Poland, curiously, 
wafers are made of flour and water. 
In France, Noel cakes are baked, and 
on a has its ginger, and honey 


es. 
The custom of ftp. gifts has 
come down to us from early Roman 
days when “men gave honeyed things 
that the year of the recipient might 
be sweeter, lamps that it might be 
full of light, silver and gol that 
wealth might attend them.’ 2 

In each country gifts came from 
different sources. Of course, in Ameri- 
ca they come from Santa Claus, a 
derivation of the Dutch legend that 
gifts are from Santa Nikalaus, the 
patron saint of mariners, children, 
and maidens. In Italy presents are 
taken from a sort of grab bag, or “urn 
of Fate.” Sicilian children believe 
that their gifts come from their an- 
cestors. A large pack known as 
Julklapp contains the Swedish gifts. 
The presents are hidden in this, in 
much-wrapped bundles and boxes. 
The Christmas elf Julnissen, who 
lives in the attic, brings a gift to the 
Danish youth as well as leaves food 
for cattle and birds. A sheaf of grain 
is always tied to a stake for the birds. 
The Germans and the French receive 
their Christmas benefactions indi- 
rectly from the Christ Child. 

In northern England the Christmas 
caller must bring something to each 
home in which he stops, even if it is 
only a piece of coal. It is hoped that 
the first person to enter a home on 
Christmas morning shall be dark- 
haired. Upon entering, the caller 
shouts, “First footing,’ hoping that 
he is the first person to have entered 
the house. Superstition says that 
light-haired and giftless visitors both 

The tree is the center of the festivi- 
ties in Germany, but in England and 
France the Yule log is the principal 
home feature of Christmas. Part of a 
log is kept from one year to the next 
to start the fire. 1t is christened with 

in, bread, and wine. Christ's crib 
is represented in each Spanish and 
Italian home. 

An Irish custom is to hunt and kill 
the wren. The story is amusing. 
Once when the Irish and Danes were 
at war, the latter were sleeping, and 
the Irish were creeping toward them, 
when a wren’s pecking at the crumbs 
on a drumhead awakened fhe Danes. 
The wren has been hunted since that 
day. The body is tied with bright 
ribbons to a spray of holly, and car- 
ried from door to door by Wren Boys, 
who sing songs and collect money. 
We of this age, of course, are glad to 
reject a tradition which an 
innocent bird a victim. 

Let us revive some old custom of 
Christmas, remembering the observ- 
ances of these former days and other 
lands. Let the Christmas trees be 
decked with candy, apples, and nuts, 
and lighted with various colors. Let 

ifts be placed about the tree, the 
olly wreath with its red bow hung in 
the window, and ‘do not forget the 
of mistletoe over the doors of 


ving-room. 


bringing 


has daddy done 
anything about 


the bathroom 2” 


You can understand how daughter feels. 
Here she is about to bring her dearest col- 
lege friend to meet her mother and father, 
to see her home. How eager she is to have 
it make a good impression. In swift mental 
review she sees every room. Okay, okay, 
okay ...until she comes to the bathroom. 
One detail stops her. Decidedly not in 
good taste. She has often urged it. Now it 
must be changed. 

A very simple change that thousands 
have discovered does more than any other 
one thing to modernize a bathroom—replac- 
ing the old-fashioned wood toilet seat with 
a handsome, new, all-white Brunswick. 

This big improvement can easily be made 
in any bathroom. The new Brunswick White 
Seat is especially designed so you may in- 
stall it yourself. 

The Brunswick patented 9-ply reinforce- 
ment feature enables us to guarantee it for 
a lifetime, yet it costs no more. The white 
pyralin sheet covering will not crack, split, 
wear off or discolor. 

For charming bathrooms decorated in 
colors, the new Brunswick Seat is made in 
pearl-finish pyralin in nine lovely colors. 

Phone your plumber for a new Bruns- 
wick Seat. Write for booklet, “Bathroom 
Magic” giving full details. Address: The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
Dept. V-3, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 


In cross-section, 


patented 9-ply reinforcement feature. 


“Two Little White 
Squares” are all you can see of the Brunswick 


They 
mean tough, wear-resisting pyralin at the crit- 
ical edges 9 times thicker, 800 percent stronger! 


| WHITE SEATS 


MADE BY THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, CHICAGO 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
Name. 


COMPANY 
.V-3 


Dept > 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago Street 
Please send me a copy of your new eb 


State 


booklet, “Bathroom Magic. 7 
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Don’t Polish Dirt! 


— is exactly what you are doing 
with ordinary furniture polish or 
wax. These preparations simply put a 
film over the dirty surface — seal in 
the dust and grime —leave your furni- 
ture dingy, though polished. 

To polish the original finish instead 
of the dirt on top of it, use the New 
Liquid Veneer. It removes the dirt — 
reveals the real surface —-renews the 
original beauty — leaves a better polish 
because there is no dirty film under it. 

Also use the New Liquid Vencer for 
your regular dusting, and your furniture 
will not need polishing so often. No 
grease — therefore easier to use — does 
not collect dust—does not soil clothing. 
4 oz. 30c; 12 oz. 60c; 12 oz. and 30c 
polishing glove, 75c. 

FREE — Sample bottle and help- 
ful booklet, ‘““The Care of Fine 
Finishes.’’ Address Liquid Veneer 
Corporation, Dept. 4622, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Polishes Better Because it Cleans 


~10 Months to Pay 


SAVE $25 to $100 


All Electric With 


ScreenGrid Tubes 
R. is fast becomi 


oading the field, as its pre- 

r,the Ranrer Bicycle, has 

80 years. The Screen-Grid Tube 
1 


under patents of R.C. A. Ff 

mger assures ycu of selective 
reception from near anc distant sta- 
You may now own one of these 


tinctive ith Dynami 
nctive Rangers wit ic 
Conscle y pay- 


Liberal 
Discount Where 
We Have No 
lamp. Exclusive Dealer 
CycieCo., Dept. P174, Chicago 


Home—By Mail 


A\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
4 able opportunities. Immedi- 
4) ate income possible, many 
Students more than pay for 
course from fees earned while 
iy Studying. Graduates are earn- 
Hae ing $50 to $200 a week. The 

first step toward success is to— 
Write today for details. 


American Landscape School 
Member National 
Home Study Council 


20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Dressing the W indow 


Box in Winter 


[Continued from page 14] 


roots of evefgreen trees, no matter 
how small, is quite essential. This is 
done by slipping a sack under the 
ball of earth from two sides, then 
wrapping and tying it before handling. 
The ball of earth should not be dis- 
turbed while setting the tree. If you 
contemplate removing the trees to 
the lawn in the spring, leave the 
sacking about the roots, thereby mak- 
ing the work easier for yourself and 
insuring that they will live and 
thrive. In fact, it is quite all right to 
leave the burlap on when setting the 
tree out-of-doors, since it will rot 
away and let the roots find their way 
with less chance of injury. 


E Baw: number of trees that you will 
waut will depend somewhat upon 
the effect you wish produced. How- 
ever, as a general rule, about one foot of 
space should be allowed for each tree 
to be placed in the box. For example, 
if your box is feet long, four'small 
trees will look well in it. If the box 
happens to be a wide one, over 8 
inches, two rows of trees may be 
used. If the trees are set directly into 
the box, a good black soil should be 
used, but if the burlap is left, merel 
fill in between the balls with the blac 
soil. And you may, if you wish, sur- 
face the soil with green sheet moss. 
The trees will stand a much better 
chance of surviving the winter if the 
soil is thoroly soaked with water 
before it is frozen solid. 

If you are striving for a mass effect 
of the green, your selection will nec- 
essarily be different than if you wish 
to exhibit each tree as an individual. 
You will find arborvitae very good 
for a massed effect. For individual 
attention White Spruce and Black 
Hills Spruce are used to advantage. 
Norway Spruce, the favorite Christ- 
mas tree, is very desirable for plant- 
ing in boxes. 

I have a mental picture of an inter- 
esting box which flourished in our 
neighborhood last winter. It was one 
of those boxes which seems to be a 
part of the architecture of the house, 
and which looks so forlorn and empty 
when frost has given his last stroke 
to the summer foliage. But this one 
didn’t look that way. Instead it held 
five little Blue Spruce, and you can 
imagine how cheerful it appeared 
there under the living-room windows. 
It wasn’t necessary to be personally 
acquainted with the folks who lived 
there to know that they were neigh- 
borly and home-loving folks. 

A box 5 feet long may be made at- 
tractive by using Pyramidal Arbor- 
vitae at the ends and filling in be- 
tween with Mugho Pine. If your cli- 
mate is not too severe, you may use 
hardy strains of English Ivy for 
trailing effect in your box. Boxwood 
and English Ivy are two materials 
which combine nicely. However, 
whether you will be able to use them 
depends entirely upon your locality. 
It is best to seek the advice of a nur- 
seryman before planning such a box. 

If you are a “look-ahead’’ gardener 
you can have a delightful surprise 
ready for your friends in the spring 
if, when you set the evergreens in 
your box, you slip in a few of the 
early spring-flowering bulbs, such as 
tulips, daffodils, crocus, and snow- 
drops. Imagine bright red tulips, 
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good ideas 
for Xmas gifts 
and bridge prizes 


that you have something “different.” 
offer. Silk 
read 


brush, 
4252X) only $1.00. 

Plastic 1.S white clear panel, 
smoothly finished. Urn and flowers in 
bold relief, Lac- 
quers, thinner, brushes rections — 
complete (order 4578X) only $1.35. 
Black velvet wall panel—this year’s ex- 
clusive novelty—panel 14x18, irisdesign, 
6 tubes oil paint, veltex mixer, 

black and gilt edging braid, di 
$1.95. 


Envel in purse to match. 
Goldmeeal cloth for bag 4x6in., handle 
for bag, 8 rhinestones for . 2 snap 
ers, tracing pattern, irecti 
—complete (order 9328X) 65c. 
Glorified glass pi Pictures to 
4 color on glass—a i 
ing silver foil. New. outfit in- 
outline design, 4 colors of 
ae bindi silver foil sheet, 
t 
Palldi i (order 4320X) $1.35. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. D-13, 913 Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Postage prepaid if you order from this adv. 


DRESSING 
TABLE $483 


85 prepaid. Order today. Catalog free. 
GENEVA MFG. CO. 

409 Stevens St., Geneva, Ill. 


LampaA 


Keep Wires 
Off the Floor! 


Brilliantly Colored 
Decorative 


Moore 
Push-Pins 


“To Fasten Up Things” 


All Dealers 

” 
The ‘Scotty Scraper 
a useful ornament — an attractive gift 
Merely stick in the ground by 
walk or front step and Scotty 
is set to guard hall rugs from 
muddy shoes. 


; : Sent postpaid $3.00 each 
A. & G. NOVELTY CO., Box 1001, Rockford, Illinois 


useful booklet for mothers on _nur- 
about the Kiddie 
Koop, Baby Buthinette and other Trimble 

ucte—Sent free—Write for your copy. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
776 Jay St., 
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rav FREE 
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an JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 
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and how cheerful and springlike yel- 
low daffodils in such a place. 

That the simple is often more strik- 
ing than the complicated is true in 
the case of a winter porch box. More 
satisfactory results are obtained with 
simple arrangements when a box for 
a home is considered. A single type 
of evergreen is often more effective 


’ than the use of several kinds. 


Whether a box of evergreen ma- 
terials is good for more than one 
winter is a matter of some dispute. 
Most firms that are specialists in ever- 
greens treat the winter evergreen box 
as a temporary decoration for one 
winter aa. the materials to be set 
in the ground later. 

There are some other materials 
which are good for winter boxes 
which do not come strictly under the 
head of evergreens. Included among 
these are the small shrubs bearin 
bright-colored fruits, such as dwarf 
plants of the Thunberg Barberry, 
with its bright-scarlet berries borne 
along its gracefully bending branches. 
The privets, either Ligustrum vulgare 
or Ligustrum regelianum, are good for 
berries, both bearing clusters of blue- 
black fruits which contrast well with 
the green of the conifers and the red 
of the barberry. These fruits are held 
thruout the winter without change of 
color. Then for a trailing effect you 
ean choose one of the varieties of 
Euonymus radicans, commonly called 
Evergreen Bittersweet. Berberis bux- 
ifolia (Boxleaf Barberry) is another 
eve n shrub which 1s suitable for 
porch-box material. There are sev- 
eral other barberries besides these 
mentioned which your nurseryman 
will help you to select. The long, 
bright red berries which remain on 
the barberries thruout the winter 
make them desirable. 

Closely related to the evergreen 
winter porch box is the movement 
which concerns the living Christmas- 
tree idea. It does seem a shame and 
a waste that millions of trees are cut 
each year only to last a brief two 
weeks at most. Trees which have 
been years in growing are sacrificed 
for a few days’ enjoyment. Yet 
Christmas is not Christmas without a 
tree, and so the living Christmas-tree 
movement recommends the use of 
live potted trees which may be trans- 

nted in .the spring. The cost is 

ut little more for the whole tree. 

Norway Spruce, which is the kind 
of tree usually wanted for Christmas, 
will stand potting nicely. Small trees 
up to 3 feet will go into a 12-inch pot 
and if the lifting is done carefully an 
the plant is not kept indoors too long, 
it ean be planted out and will live. 
Larger trees are put into tubs. The 
best place indoors for a potted tree 
is on the sun porch where there is 
not too much heat. If it can be re- 
moved from the house to the cold 
out-of-doors by degrees, so much the 
better. It will rest very nicely in the 
container until spring opens the 
ground, when it can be planted out. 


HETHER yourinterest runs toa 
_¥ winter porch or window box or to 
a living Christmas tree, or to both, you 
will doubtless find it less expensive 
or more satisfactory to let the nurs- 
eryman make up your trees for you. 
Surely you will have some evergreen 
ecoration for cheer this winter. 
What a chance of a lifetime for a 
child who can watch a real live Christ- 
mas tree the whole year thru, and 
what an air of welcome waits round 
bre ow where winter.greenery holds 
orth! 


Do Your Doors and Windows 


LEAVE YOUR 
WIDE OPEN? 


by your home hard to heat? On cold, windy 

days does it seem to you that discomfort 
is forever forcing its icy fingers into every 
room? 

You may not realize it, but enough cold 
air pours in through the cracks around 
windows and doors to replace the entire air 
in the average home as much as three tiines 
every hour. Think of it, forcing the expen- 
sively heated air out of each room every 20 
minutes, And with this cold air pours in 
dust, soot, grime ... every- 
thing that makes housework 
a drudgery. 

Many thousands of home 
owners have discovered that 
the easiest and most econom- 
ical way to remedy these 
trying conditions is to have 
Monarch Metal Weather- 
strip installed. They have 
also learned that no other 
investment they could 
make in their homes pays 
as large dividends in comfort, fuel economy 
and labor saving. 

Genuine Monarch equipment has patented 
tubular, interlocked and adjustable features. 
Impartial laboratory tests have repeatedly 


verified the outstanding efficiency of these 
Monarch principles. 

Monarch not only guarantees material and 
workmanship, but also guarantees that its 
weatherstrip will maintain maximum effi- 
ciency for the life of the building. Yet, the 
actual installation cost of Monarch on either 
wood or metal windows is surprisingly low. 


Phone one of the 150 Monarch licensees 
and have him explain how this superior 
weatherstrip can be installed in your home 
without the least discom- 
fort. Also ask him about 
the convenient Monarch 
budget Payment Plan. 

Or, if you prefer, we will 
send you the complete 
Monarch story in our 
booklet “Where Heat 
Economy Begins.” 
OmMMW Co. 1929 


METAL WEATHERSTRIP 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CO., 5034 Penrose St., Saint Louis 
Yes, you may send me your free book, “Where Heat Economy Begins’* 


City. 


State. 
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authentic au shown above 
is suitable for any Szeplnce 26 to 
40 in. wide—26 to 32 in. h 


No.3006, y in. high. Pair, .75 
"Andirona, h phir bis.00 

cast brass. Extra 


‘or 

Order —ahead of the'Christmas rush. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Complete catalog | 
cE yao With every order from this adver- 

tisement a box of New 

Driftwood Blaze, the magic colored fairy 4 

BCOLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 

of the Victor Victor | 


4628 Roosevelt Rd. Chlenge 


Get Rid of COAL 
HEAT 


Amazing Low Cost 


Now--OIL HEAT is no for the rich, 
wonderful LACO UTOMATI 
ER, burns AIR and opemee fuel 


er stove-burner 
Does away wi or 


on heat t b 
fast as city gas, er, as 
but noth 
San fo away and leave all night will bapoen: Gives 
WRITE for information, Easy Terms 
SENSATIONAL PRICES 


burner for furnace or for 
furnace have | SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
WANTED. 
LACO Ol BURNER CO 


2801 Union Street GRISWOLD, IOWA. 


ELECTRIC FIRELESS 
__ COOKER RANGE 
= Get My My Factory Price 


baking now 


c 


back bours late 
maringly low i 
mazi 
y low 


its. Write 
for free book and 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


Dainty Sweets for the Holiday Season 


[Continued from page 35] 


maraschino cherries of their juice and 
dry them between the folds of a towel. 
Cut into eighths, as you would an apple, 
starting at the stem end. Press these 
pieces in the design of a poinsettia, one 
poinsettia on top of each small cake, the 
smooth side of the cherry pieces right 
side up. _—_ iece of the cherry forms a 
perfect he pieces are more natu- 
it irregular in size. 
Place a small yellow gumdrop in the 
center of the flower, or with a pastry 
decorator, make a center of yellow, using 
powdered sugar and some egg yolk. Pat 
coconut round the of the cakes. 
Grown-ups will = these little cakes 
as much asthe chil 


Christmas Cream 
1% tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 
% cupful of scalded milk 
% cupful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of vanilla 
% teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of whipping cream 
12 marshmallows, diced 
% cupful of green and red maraschino 
cherries, diced 
% cupful of broken nutmeats 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
5 minutes. Add the scalded milk and 
stir until dissolved. Add the sugar, the 
vanilla (part orange extract may be 
added), and the salt, and stir well. Set in 
a cool place until 
the mixture begins 


dren do, and the 
make a dainty hey 
to carry to friends. 


Jiffy Plum 
This puddi 

mains speci 
vorite in our house- 
hold because of its 
simplicity and deli- 
ciousness, Itismade 
as follows: 

1 cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonful of soda 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of chopped 


300 


REE hundred cake 
recipes, the best selected 
from among the 8,000 that 
were submitted to us in our 
recent cake contest, have 
*| been gathered together and 
ished by us in book 


cakemaker who is 
suet looking for something com-. 


thicken. owed, 
the cream, whipped, 
and the marshmal- 
lows, cherries, and 
nutmeats. Pourinto 
a large mold which 
has been rinsed out 
with cold water 
and chill for several 
hours. Unmold on 
an attractive plat- 
ter and top with 
sweetened whipped 
cream. Make a bor- 
der of the cream, 
then garnish with 


of prehensive on the subject cubes of red jelly 

% euptal of sweet of cake making will want to and tiny ngum- 
milk own a copy of this book drops. Ty et 

% cupful of currants containing sucha variety of festive dish to set 
or raisins cakes. In it are simple cakes hefereaieente 

2 tablespoonfuls of and elaborate ones, sponge — 
chopped, candied cakes, om of course, but- Peanut Clusters 
fruit pest ter cakes. There are also It takes only a 


Sift together the 
flour, soda, and salt. 
Add the suet, mo- 
lasses, the un- cake. 
beaten, and the 
milk. Mix well. 
Dust the currants 
or the raisins with 
flour and add last. 
(A combination of 
chopped raisins, 


may be used as a 
substitute, or any 
one fruit alone. ) 
Add the chopped, 
candied fruit peel if 
desired (this may or 


many new and delicious 
frostings and fillings which 
help to make the perfect 


This book will be ready 
for distribution November 
20, and if you send us 10 
cents to cover the publica- 
tion and mailing costs, we 
shall be glad to send you a 
copy of it. Address Depart- 
dates, nuts, and figs ment K, The Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
ask for our 
“Book of Best CakeRecipes.” (get it at a confec- 


Moines, and 


few minutes ie 
make a lot of eandy 
when you use this 
recipe. Use a dou- 
ble boiler, bringing 
oo water in the 
ower part just to 
boiling; then turn 
off the heat under 
the double boiler. 
Meanwhile, have 
ready in the top of 
the boiler, 44 pound 
of dipping 


tioner’s) and % 
ounce of cocoa but- 
ter. Cover and let 
stand until the 


may not be added). 
Grease and flour in- 
dividual molds. Fill 
three-fourths full, leaving the molds un- 
covered, and steam for 25 minutes. ‘Turn 
out and serve hot with 


Vanilla Sauce 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
of vanilla 
ther the sugar and the flour. 
add ‘the oiling water and cook 2 min- 
utes. Add the butter and the vanilla and 
serve hot over the pudding. 
Holiday Pie 
Place in a medium-sized unbaked pas- 
try shell 1 cupful of chopped dates 4 
cupful of nutmeats, and 1% cupfuls 
cooked and sweetened cranberry sauce. 
Arrange narrow strips of twisted pastry 
over the top of the pie in lattice fashion. 
Bake in a hot oven until nicely browned. 
It may be served with whipped cream. 
Individual pies made in this manner are 
attractive for gift packages. 


chocolate and but- 

ter have melted. 
Then blend together and add 4% pound 
of salted peanuts from which the excess 
salt has been sifted. Stir until the nuts 
are well coated with chocolate. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on to heavy waxpaper or on- 
to a marble slab. One teaspoonful of 
vanilla may be added if desired. 

Health Fruit Candy 
Force equal amounts of dates, raisins, 

figs, coconut, and nutmeats thru a medi- 
um-fine knife of a food chopper. Moisten 
with a small amount of lemon or orange 
juice. Mold into suitable pieces or | 
roll in powdered or granulated sugar, an 
wrap in colored rn get Children may 
eat a quantity of this sweet without ill 
effects, and it is also suitable for packin 
in Christmas boxes. Small silver or gold 
boxes are available for packing sweets 


Cranberry Mold (different) 


1 pound of cranberries 1 cupful of water 
2 eupfuls of sugar 


Place the cranberries with the cupful 
of water on the stove and cook quickly 
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\ 
9 Outfit No. 3050U-$35.00 
HOLIDAY A LS 
+ — ade tor hard use. Burn either 
—_ wood or coal, Beautifies any fire- 
place. Popular Flemish finish with 
“ pec reference). 
1944 in. high. t 26 in. 
v or 27 in front: Back 6 in. less; 
$35.00 
Coss When ordering please give width, 
are height and depth of open- 
. Brush for fire- 
bet, $1.50 extra. qou 
cs The fireplace is 
FRE st the heart of 
—the center of Christmas i 
cheer. Colonial fireplace fur- 
i n ke ect Chri gi 
: 
4 
ingly ow, any home can easiiy afiordit. Laco’s pa’ 
Sater than the ordinary kitchen gas e. Guar- 
Built to last lifetime. Write.now for full information. 
“a Instant Heat for Your Cook Stove 
A 
M 30 Days Trial 
Pp Works trom 


until every berry is bursted. Remove 
and while hot press thru a sieve. Add 
the sugar and stir until thoroly dis- 
solved. If the mixture has cooled con- 
siderably, it may be placed over a low 
blaze and stirred until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Pour intoonelarge, or several 
small, molds and chill. , 


Holiday Plum Pudding 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
2 eggs 
2 cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 
1 cupful of sweet milk 
1 cupful of ground suet 
3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 teaspoonful of mace 
% teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of seeded raisins 
1 cupful of figs, cut into small pieces 
1 cupful of dates, cut into small pieces 
% cupful of candied orange peel 
% eupful of chopped nutmeats 
Beat the sugar and the to- 
aang Add the crumbs, milk, suet, 
emon juice, and vanilla, and beat 
vigorously. Sift together the flour, 
soda, spices, and salt, and add to the 
above mixture. Dredge the fruit and 
nutmeats with flour and add last. 
Mix well and pour into one greased or 
several small molds. Steam 3 hours. 
For the sauce, into 4% cupful of 
soft butter work powdered sugar until 
a thick creamy sauce is formed. Fla- 
vor with 14 teaspoonful each of orange 
and vanilla extracts. 


Holiday Fruit Cake 

1 cupful of shortening 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

6 eggs 

8 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

83 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1% teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of cloves 

1 teaspoonful of mace 

2 cupfuls of seeded raisins 

1 cupful of currants 

1 cupful of figs, cut into small pieces 

1 cupful of candied fruit peel 

1 3-ounce bottle of maraschino cher- 

ries and juice 
1 cupful of broken nutmeats 
Cream together the shortening and 

sugar. Add the , beaten without 
separating, and mix well. Add the 
lemon juice, then the flour sifted with 
the soda, salt, and spices. 
the fruit peel, the cherries cut into 
halves, and the nutmeats with flour, 
and add last, mixing well. Line a 
tube pan or several small loaf 
with wax paper, pour in the butter, 
and bake in a slow oven (300 degrees) 
for 2 to 3 hours, according to the size. 


German Almond Cookies 

1 cupful of shortening 

% cupful of white sugar 

1 ecupful of brown sugar 

2 eggs 

% teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 cupfuls of flour \ 

\% teaspoonful of cinnamon 

% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

% teaspoonful of soda 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

% eupful of finely chopped almonds 

Cream together the shortening and 

sugar. Add the , beaten without 
separating, then the vanilla. Sift to- 
gether the flour, spices, soda, and 
salt, and add to the above mixture. 
Add the almonds and shape into two 
long rolls. Place on wax paper and 
store in a cold place for 12 hours. 
Using a sharp knife, slice rather thin 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees). 
These are fine to keep in the refrig- 
erator and bake as needed. 


ERE’S a real bargain! This beautiful Nile- 
I | Green, full enamel Monarch Electric cabinet 

base range with a complete outfit of hi 
aluminum utensils . .. designed especially 
‘or electric cookery ... the entire ourfit as illus- 
trated above ... priced as a Christmas Special at 
less than the regular price of the range alone. 


Such an offer might mean little if made on an 
unknown range .. . but this is a MONARCH... 
the very acme of electric range quality . . . famous 
for its “Speed-Oven”, its economy and its beauty. 


In every city there is a dealer who either has this Gift Special 
on display . . . of who can secure it for you . . . and every one 
of them is in a position to extend very liberal terms. If you 
do not already know the Monarch dealer in your vicinity, 
write us. If there is no dealer nearby, we will gladly quote 
you the Special Price and arrange to supply you. Remember 
... until December 31st only! Write or send the coupon at once! 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
24-79 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Complete 


ELECTRIC 
COOKERY 


Outfit 
for less than 


regular price of 
the Range alone 


Until Dee.3ist 


Range is Beauriful 
Nile-Green Enamel | 


with 17 inch oven, oven tem 

control and cabinet base. Equi 
with complete set of _ ade alu- 
minum cooking utensils; for surface 
cookery, a skillet, rwo large covered 
Sauce pans, spatula and meat fork; 
for oven cookery, a 4 piece unit for 
cooking an entire oven meal. 


Please, direct me to the nearest Mon; § 
arc ef or quote me e 

Special Ourfir. 

Newe H 

Address at 


Ger Chis Real 


DUALL 


Cuts 


Does Work of Several Men 
Expenses! 


Write for Liberal Offer 
The SHAW DU-ALL plows, harrows. 
ws, mows—d small 


owners 
tee, A boy can operate it. 


10-Day Trial Offer! 


Try the SHAW at ourrisk. Get our 
liberal Trial Offer and low Direct- 


REVERSE GEAR—The SHAW DU-ALL can now be 
Wolds of pore, | THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
A Bai2 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 


GARDEN 


TRACTOR 


eV 


every state, 


Save money and be assured of 
PECANS 
direct from orchard. Price 


‘ 
~ 


American School of Home Keonomics, 871 E. 66th St., Chieage 


Big Protits in Candy Making 


ing plans—ever 
ey = week, $100 profits or moet, back! 
Writetoday forfree “worksheet” onF UDGE. 


- 


9 Only, 
| 
» 
Se eee ee b 
ruc 
i Estates, Nur- {| 
me y fog chinery. Costs but 3 cents an hour to run. a] “a 
a4 . f- Ne Light, sturdy, easy to handle. Works close to 
without démage to plants. Pays for itself 
1% time and labor saved in aseason. Can be used || 
/ a ¥ 4) ‘ every day in the year. Made with single or twin | [i/s) /) 
\ a engines, walking or riding types. Patented tool | 
| 
| GUY tract A D ou ALA 
A) 
1, 
Vee wel 
these prepaid sam orders: . fine extra large H Made Candies. Worksheet formu- 
shelied pecan meats, halves, $8.26; 3 Ibs. pecan mest pieces, $2.40. Gift 4 
boxes supplied at slight additional cost. Order Christmas supply now. ck™ 
HITCHCOCK PECAN CO. - Hitchcock, Texas 
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16-74 Musterd St. Rochester, N.Y, 


Blended by experts, French’s “WY 
gives your bird just the seeds S 
he needs to keep him in his *% 
best song—cheerful, healthy 4 
and happy. French’s is air- Y 
washed to free it from (7) 
harmful dust and chaff; 
then laboratory tested, 
And in each package S 
there is a French’s Bird 
Biscuit Free. ° 


FRENCH’S 
BIRD SEED 


Sold by reliabledealersevery- * 
where—or anintroductory a 
size package of French's Bird 
Seed will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 15c, and your dealer’s 
name. ° 


Our 42-page illustrated book 
care of canaries sent free. sg 9 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY & 


SONG BIRDS 


With My 2-in-1 Bird Feeders 


A Feeder in Winter — 


A liberal supply 
of Bird Feed sent 
Free with every 
Feeder. 


BLUE BIRD 


Three Bird Houses and Feeder, a 
Special for Christmas, $5.50 = 
B Houses, Baths, Sun als, Gazing Globes, 
Vanes, etc., on request. 


Roderick Payne, Inc., “The Bird House Man” 
Springfield, Ohio 


Box 475 


MAKE RADIATORS DOUBLY USEFUL 


Miller Radiator Shelf and Seat Brackets 


A pair of strong adjustable Steel Brackets (easy to attach) ONLY $1.50. 
Also attractive well seasoned Shelves or Seats with rounded corners a 
edges, nicely sanded = ready for paint or stain to match your wood- 
2 to 4 feet long, $1.00 to $2.00. Shelves in 
special sises to order. Ask your dealer or send direct to 


THE MILLER SPECIALTIES CO., Dept. 1, VAN WERT, OHIO 


Iron Railings That 


Intensify Interest 
[Continued from page 26] 


fake possible with it. Easily under- 
stood straight lines or graceful curves 
are Just about as far as we can safely 
go with the handrail. 

Much depends on the house and 
the doorway which the railing is to 
frame. If the pediment of the door is 
elaborate, if the house is heavily 
ornamented as to color and texture 
in other parts, it is reasonable to use 
a more ornate pattern of ironwork. 
We can perhaps choose patterns 
which would appear grotesque on 
other types of houses. 

The inner end of the handrail is 
usually bent up or down at right 
angles to permit bolting it to the 
casing of the door. Large-headed 
wood screws are good for this pur- 
pose. Always conscious that rain and 
snow and ice will seek out every 
crack and crevice for destruction, it 
will be well to protect every possible 
leak about such a bolt with lead 
putty, followed, when dry, with the 
usual black finish, It is logical that 
all such handrails be attached direct! 
in the middle of the casing pan 
rather than outside them. 

If the portico steps are wood, a 
similar angle of the structural iron is 
provided to bolt directly to them. At 
this point, protection against mois- 
ture is still more important both for 
the step and for the iron. Here it is 
that water not only strikes and 
freezes, but it settles and stays, once 
admitted, causing rust to the iron 
and rot to the wood. 


most substantial anchorage for 
the iron handrail is the broad stone 
step. This may be granite, flagstone, 
or brick. The treatment is the same. 
A stonemason’s drill is used to start 
a hole. With easy strokes, and while 
constantly turning the drill, the hole 
may be sunk as deeply as desired. 
Into this the upright iron bars, one or 
more, sometimes all of them, are 
placed. A packing of oakum may be 
placed round them first and crowded 
well down to hold the railing in posi- 
tion while it is taking its set. 
When just plumb, molten lead is 
ured round the spindles, and the 
is filled flush to the 
the stone, making a water-tight jo 
of it. Now we have a railing which 
should last as long as the house itself. 

On the supporting columns of the 
iron railings in some of the older city 
mansions one often finds brass finials. 
These, when kept highly polished, 
form a striking contrast with the 
black iron and give an air of still 
greater refinement to the design. For 
the smaller house they are objection- 
able in that they can usually be un- 
screwed by curious small boys. Also, 
they must be polished oftener than 
the front door-knocker. 

The stouter the construction of the 
iron handrail, always keeping in mind 
the primary requirements of ~~ 
and proportion, the more it will be- 
come an actual utility as well as an 
ornament, It is handy to grasp such 
a rail as one mounts a step, to lean 
against it as one waits for someone 
to answer the door. It is useful again 
in putting on or removing rubbers or 

oshes. 

Other ex hardware about the 
front door should be in keeping with 
an iron railing. 


The choice of the 


world’s finest Bowesk 


Sutton’s Selected 

Long-spurred Hy- 

brid, Aquilegia. 

Seed packets, 60° 

cents and 35 
cents. 


: i 
Wuen you buy Sutton’s Seeds know that 
better seeds are not to be had. More than a hun- 
dred years the most painstaking care and 
selection, the knowledge and skill of four genera- . 
tions of the Sutton family have resulted in seeds 
that excel in quality, in purity. of strain, in 
uniformity, colorful beauty and in sure germination. 
Your favorite flowers, and many with which 
ee may not be familiar, can be grown from 
utton’s Seeds—bigger, better, stronger and more 
varied in their range of colors than any you have © 
ever had, Send for 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue 
and see for yourself. The illustrations are so 
large, the flowers pictured so ey that choos- . 
ing is made easy. The directions help you to | 
know what, when, where and how to plant each 
variety. Sent postpaid for 35 cents in stamps or 
International Money Order. 
Sutton & Sons, Dept. 5 


Hand Forged 


replicas of 18th century 
Andirons and Fireplace 


for Christmas at $7.00 
the set of three, - 
paid. New catalogue 
of many interesting de- 
signs on request. 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. A 
Asheville, N. Carolina 


SAVO MOISTENER 


" Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 


monroe st, Chica 


esade mark The New Xmas Gift. 
Holds the turned 
back cuffs in 
Uu ~ If you ever roll your 


sleeves you need 
kuff-bak links. Just remove your expensive buttons, 
roll back your cuffs out of the way, then slip these 
new links in the button holes. Neat! 
Furnished in gold plated or platinoid 
finish, $1.00 the pair, postage paid. 


The MacGregor Co., Box 302, Albany, N. Y. 


KING MIDAS 
Yellow Dahlia 

and Eliza London Sheppard the greatest gold. 
Send at once for advance price list for 1930 list- 
ing new and standard varieties. This request will 
also insurej the delivery of our regular catalogue 
when issued. 

PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 

2 Dahlialand, New Jersey 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


Turn Ad in the November number and your worries 
a if and friends IDEAL STATION- 


ORY can't be beat. Order early to avold disappoint 
IDEAL PRINT SHOP ° 


CANARIES 
AND SUPPLIES 
Big bargains in guaranteed singing Canaries, Parrots and 
Fancy Birds. Complete stock of cages, lies and d 
Write today for FREE instructive booklet and od. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. CHICAGO BIRD & CAGE 

422 S. State St., Dept. 228, Chicago, Illinois. 
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uel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
a | 4 Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator out of sight. Others for all types of 
i 3 Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces, 
FEEDER 
ROBIN 63.50 
$1.50 
Pee WREN $1.00 
es Say Merry Christmas 
with this Assortment 
= 
| 
Walls and your Home 
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Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 19] 


formula for them, as she gives it: 
“Last August I tried the experiment 
of some new Madonna Lily 
bulbs the way they are started by 
professional growers. I transplanted 
my bulbs and removed a dozen scales 
from three large ones without injury 
to the parent bulbs, which were re- 
planted. Then these scales were 
yy: out and planted in a pan of 
ry dust and set out on my back 
rch in shade. (They can be placed 
in the cellar.) Instead of decaying, 
the broken end of each scale formed 
a callus, and within a month or six 
weeks a bulblet began to form on each 
scale. Do not water during this stage, 
as it would be very injurious. When 
the roots are an inch long, transplant 
them to garden soil, and from this 
time on water them occasionally. 
Mine grew indoors all winter and put 
up tiny leaves, making ready for 
ring planting when I put them in 
the border. I do not know how many 
years it will be before they blossom, 
as it is my first experiment. In a 
climate where the summer is dry and 
the winter mild, this process can be 
earried on out-of-doors.” 


December Radishes 


OHN PRANG, who lives in a Chi- 

cago suburb, has solved the winter 
vegetable problem in a logical, prac- 
tical manner. He has a hotbed fash- 
ioned along standard lines, 18-inch 
manure pit, 6 inches of top soil, and 
a 4-by-6-foot frame,.but the glass 
used is extra thick, double strength. 
The pit is lined with a border of 
cement. 

There is a novel feature about Mr. 
Prang’s hotbed. It is accessible from 
the inside of the house. There is no 
need to open the sash at all during the 
winter except to allow for entrance 
of air on extraordinarily warm days. 
The basement window runs below the 
surface of the ground, with a 9-inch 
ledge extending into the frame. All 
Mr. Prang has to do is to open the 
window and reach in for December 
radishes and January strawberries. 
This eliminates the chilling of plants 
by raising the sash from the outside. 
Indeed on very cold days the base- 
ment window is left open altogether. 
A thermometer hung inside in the 
frame enables an even temperature to 
be maintained without guesswork. 
The wall of the building provides ad- 
ditional protection. 

To prevent plants from running to 
seed, caused by short stretches of 
daylight, Mr. Prang has run an elec- 
tric extension with bulb attachment, 
one bulb at each end of the frame to 
balance the lighting. Both bulbs are 
turned on two hours before dawn and 
two hours after dark. The periods 
are proportionately diminished before 
and after December 21 (when the 
above-named periods are used). About 
12 hours’ daylight is allowed. 

About March 21, when the _——- 
crop is about petered out, the whole 
affair is turned into an ordinary hot- 
bed by putting in seeds for later on 
the Lettuce, cabbage, 

ery, nt, pers, tomatoes, 
all are on the list. Tascan bedone by 
raising the sash a fraction each day, 
disconnecting the bulb attachment, 
and closing the handy basement win- 
dow for the next six balmy months.— 
Ruth McInerney, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Use it a Whole Week FREE! 
The POCKET ORGANIZER 


Made under the F.zmous Halvorsen Patents 
in Beautifui Black 
Genuine Calfskin 


Send 
No Money! 


An amazing gift — 


The or put itin your own 
New pocket!.. the 10-feature 
Mone fully patented POCKET 

Y ORGANIZER (Made under 
Size the Famous Halvorsen Patents) ..in 


choice Black Calfskin! Compactly 
carries everything—bills, coins, check memos; 
has four celluloid-covered compartments to show 
8 cards. Cornered in Gold! Your name and address 
in 23K Gold stamped in the leather! And—think of 
it!—IT’S YOURS FOR A WEEK WITHOUT A 
PENNY PAYMENT! Use it, test it—if after a week 
youdon’t want it, send it back and the deal is closed. 
If you keep it, simply send the low price of $5. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO. 
564 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Tear Off Here—Fill In—Mail 


FREE! —this Fine Black Calfskin 
6-hook,12-key capacity Key Case 


Under money 
guarantee many preter CHECK [] HERE 
cas or 
POCKET ORGA 1ZER. 2®#ndreceive FREE our 
If you remit ies low beautiful 40-page,24th 
price ($5) with youror- Annual Catalog of 300 
wonderful leat her ar~ 
x cles suitable for 
hook, 12-key ca- Chri 


1-26. If not 
ORGANIZER, keep the own use. Supply 
refund your $5 and the deal is closed. limited. 

CT CHECK HERE FOR FREE Mail coupon now! 
KEY CASE. [Send $5] 
‘a CHECK HERE FOR POCKET ORGANIZER ON AP- 
PROVAL — without Key Case. [Send no money] In 
either case your name and address to be stamped on the 
ORGANIZER in rich 23K Gold Free! 


Strawberries All Summer-Fall 


on Your Table 


20 Quarts $10 


PLANT AROUND GARAGE, * 
| HEDGE, WALK, ANYWHERE 


Set out Keith’s Super-Mastodon 
Strawberry Plants and have a real \ 
treat; bow 


e, juic 
days after planting, all summer, fall Wig 
and next s' , summer fall—all ¥ 


Mammoth Bervice——Juicy and Firm 
18 berries fill quart box; ee of 

18 to 22 qts. a season. ces, $1 for 1! 

$2 for 40, $5 10r 150; postpaid to 3rd zone. 
add 10c per each 106 plants for each zone. 
direct from this ad. Catalog in colors free. 


LIFTS THE WATER IN AND OUT 
OF YOUR WASHING MACHINE 


Banishes Washday’s 
{ * hardest task! Carries, 
lifts, pours the water 
mechanically. 
wesw To Fill, connect to 
"ve _ both faucets, putendof 
5 foot hose in washer. 
To Empty, connect to cold water faucet only, 
let hot water connection lie in sink. 
Made of special white tubing that with- 
stands scalding water for years. $3.00 (plain 
faucet adapter 50c extra.) At Department, 
Hardware, Electrical stores or order direct from 
SCOTT PUMP COMPANY 


640 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


With the Junior Garden Clubs of America 
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We are told that some of these dwarfed 
trees are 50 to 100 years old. The Japan- 
ese are master gardeners, and thru their 

atience and skill, have learned how to 

eep these little old trees healthy and 
natural looking, tho small enough to be 
used in the bon-kei, or dish landscape. 
This is done by crowding the roots into 
a small space and carefully cutting back 
the terminal buds, thus throwing all of 
the growing strength into the tree trunk 
and a few branches. 

The Japanese islands are so thickly 
populated there is not 
room enough for 
everyone to ve a 
garden. And so, the 
beauty-loving Japan- 
ese have learned to 
grow these little min- 
lature gardens. They 
are cared for as care- 
fully and lovingly as 
are our big gardens, 
or perhaps more so, 
for they are given 
more time and pa- 
tience. There is 
scarcely a home in 
Japan that does not 
have its bon-kei, or 
dish garden. 

Of course we ask 
our proud little Jap- 
anese hostess how 
these bon-kei are 
made. She tells us 
that they take a shal- 
low porcelain dish 
with straight sides. 
This dish may be ob- 
long, oval, square, or rectangular in 
shape, and usually has a few drainage 
holes in the bottom. In the dish is placed, 
first of all, pieces of weathered lava rock 
and gravel that are picked up from the 
mountainside. This helps with drainage 
and keeps the soil sweet. Over this is 
placed a mixture of rich, sandy soil. 


F A mountain is wanted in the bon-kei, 
the wet clay-earth and rocks are 
mounded high in one corner. Sometimes 
white rice flour is sprinkled on toptorepre- 
sent snow.! Little dwarfed evergreens and 
mosses are planted in the rocky crevasses 
of the miniature mountain. At the base 
of the mountain is the picturesque Japan- 
ese house and its garden. Of greatest im- 
portance in the garden is the water, for 
every Japanese garden must have water. 
The lake bed is made of cement, and is 
usually irregular in outline. The Japan- 
ese grass seed, bird seed, mosses, and 
tiny seedling plants are growing up to 
the very edge of the water. Here and 
there is planted a dwarfed miniature tree. 
Spanning the water is the picturesque 
arched bridge of Japan, such as we see in 
the picture. Japanese , temples, 
and torrii, or gateways, add to the beauty 
of the dish picture. The Japanese love 
birds in their gardens, and so we often 
see long-legged cranes in them. 

There is no crowded mass of flowers or 
trees in the Japanese garden. Each tree 
and plant is allowed to show the beauty 
of each branch and leaf. The Japanese 
— is never cluttered, always simple, 

ut strikingly beautiful. 


We thank our little Japanese hostess . 


for the pleasure she has given us in study- 
ing her bon-kei, and wander on down the 
winding streets until we come to the real 
Japanese garden to which she has di- 
rected us. We rub our eyes as we look 
rounc. Can it be true that we are awake, 
or are we dreaming? Why, it looks as if 


The Madam Chereau Iris is 
almost as tall as little Margaret 
Ann Luckiesh, Maquoketa, lowa 


our little dish garden had suddenly been 
transformed into a big garden right be- 
fore us! Yes, the little Japanese lady 
told us that her dish en was made 
like the real garden. There is the moun- 
tain, the lake, the queer house, the bridge, 
the lam , and the big gnarly trees. Even 
a live, long-l crane is standing in 
the water. What fun it is to follow the 
little stone path that leads us to the 
arched bridge, where we stand feeding 
the white ducks that float on the water 
below us. But we must hasten back to 
our magic plane if we 
are to reach home be- 
fore the Christmas 
holidays! As we fly 
high over the ocean, 
we all decide to make 
a bon-kei, or Japan- 
ese dish picture, as 
soon as we reach 
home. The little old 
dwarfed trees take 
very long to grow and 
such knowledge, pa- 


make them difficult 
to get, but we can use 
our own seedling trees 
instead. 
In the pictures on 

29 are some sim- 
ple bon-kei, or dish 
pictures. One is made 
of a piece of redwood 
that sends out a love- 
ly ferny growth if set 
in water. Its rough 
texture and outline 
look very much like 
the Japanese island that we just visited. 
These redwood pieces can be purchased 
at most florists’ shops. On this little 
island is placed a miniature Japanese 
bridge, a pagoda, a torrii, or Japanese 
gateway, a fisherman’s hut, and a minia- 
ture fisherman, sitting on the shore, fish- 
ing in the bowl of water below. A large 
beet, carrot, potato, or horseradish root, 
may be cut flat on the bottom, to rest on 
the dish and serve as a colorful growth 
for our little island. Directions for grow- 
ing the vegetables in this way may be 
found on page 23 of the November issue. 

If my Junior Gardeners are interested 
in > miniature Japanese land- 
scape, or bon-kei, I shall be glad to fur- 
nish them with a leaflet of designs if they 
will send me a 2-cent stamp. 

May each and every one of my Junior 
Gardeners and their counselors have the 
happiest and merriest of Christmastimes! 


Wilmington Reports 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
comes a report of the successful school 
garden contest in which all members of 
the Junior Garden Club have taken an 
active part. 

Graham Clemmons, 12 years old, of 
the Delgado School, was awarded first 
prize for his ability as a successful gar- 
dener. Annie Dell Joyner was given sec- 
ond prize for the most attractive garden 
in the city. There were many honorable 
mentions, as shown by the exhibits of 
articles raised during the year by the 
school children. City-wide attention was 
given the autumn flower show, and a 
great many heretofore uninterested 
ents became enthusiastic over the splen- 
did accomplishments of the school gar- 
den club. 
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Holly, Cheerful 


Tree 
[Continued from page 18] 


plants,” the holly man went on. “If 
the seed is that of English Holly it 
must be planted where it can be un- 
molested for some time, because it 
seldom germinates before the second 
year. The seeds from /lex cassine will 
germinate more quickly, altho even 
these take a few months to show up. 
Ilex opaca seed, like that of English 
Holly, is slow to germinate. But these 
sorts are as stock on which to 
graft and bud the English Holly. 

“For cuttings, the matured s joots 
of the summer’s growth are taken in 
September or October and placed in 
sandy soil. They usually produce 
roots by spring, and in two years’ 
time have formed quite respectable 
bushes. Let me add that in starting 
cuttings it is well to break off all buds 
but the two upper ones. If the cut- 
ting is 6 inches long, leave only the 
two upper buds above the surface of 
the soil. When layering is used, the 
branches will usually develop roots 
in twelve months or less. They may 
then be separated from the parent 
tree, but it is well, if possible, to let 
a8 w on for a season before 

nting them. 


C= about 50 percent of the 
i bear fruit, and unless 

cutti are from certified self-fruit- 
ing individuals, you cannot be sure 
that they will bear after they are 
established on your lawn. Not all 
holly trees produce fruits, you know. 
Then, another thing, many of the 
varieties will come into bearing much 
more quickly if grafted on good stocks. 
Cuttings and seedlings are very slow 
to w. Some grafted trees have 
reached 6 and 7 feet in three seasons’ 
rowth, and they have yielded a 
large, crop of berries in their fifth 


yea 

Ww hat time of the year do you 
plant your orchard?’ I asked, as my 
informant stopped for breath. 

“As a rule,” he continued, “the 
plants are transplanted or set ‘out in 
October, altho they will do very well 
if planted on any mild day during the 
winter or early spring. Great care 
must be taken in transplanting to 
prevent the roots from drying out 
while they are exposed to the air.” 
| Editor’s Note: In the colder states 
holly is transplanted only in the 
spring. It is generally considered ad- 
visable to remove most of the leaves 
and purchase Bei which are balled 
and burla 

“TI might add that we have a 
anger crop of berries when we have 
had a comparatively damp 
— That is why western 
and with their 
damp springs, produce such good 
English holly. We start to harvest 
holly on the first of December because 
many florists need it for pre-Christmas 
decorations in store windows. 

“Did you know that holly wood is 
also valuable?’’my informant queried. 
He went on to answer his own ques- 
tion. “It is even-graded, hard, and 
white asivory. It weighs 4714 — 
a cubie foot. ‘It is used in inlaying 
_and other cabinetwork. Sometimes 
it is dyed black and substituted for 
ebony. The leaves furnish a coloring 
matter called ilixanthin, and from the 
bark is manufactured bird lime. You 
see, the entire tree is quite valuab 
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thats new and different 


—A MORE POWERFUL DE LUXE 
MODEL OF THE FAMOUS Dormeyer 
ELECTRIC FOOD MIXER 


This marvelous mixer stands up by it- 
self, and operates alone in the bowl. 


an all- mixer, for every- 
including liquids, cake batters, 
mail potatoes. 


This wonderful electrical servant helps to pre- 
pare almost every meal; ends the drudgery of 


aching arms, numbed wrists, bruised hands. 


Hard-to-mix foods are prepared in one-tenth 
the time. Good cooks become better cooks, 
because mixing is so much more thorough 
and even. 


The Dormeyer is beautiful in appearance — 
chromium plated. The price is but a fraction 
of what cleaners and washers cost, yet it is 
built for_a lifetime’s service and guaranteed 
electrically and mechanically. 


Here’s the something new and different you're 
looking for in a If at your electrical 


dealer’s, write us quickly. 
2640 Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Whe New Im oved Please send folder and prices of the new Dormeyer. 


OTMeyer 


Electric Food Mixer ““™ 
4 City State 
AIR=CDN A Year-Round Christmas 


is the happy lot of the man or boy who 
owns an Ar-Con Utilitool—the real 
home workshop. Spurdy, rigid, power- 
ful, accurate—a utility and a pleasure 
combined. Includes motor-driven a he, 
circular fee jig and scroll saw, sanding 
disc and table, grinding. wheel, cotton 
buffs, drill turning tools, and 
full accessory equipment. Send now 
for illustrated circular and details of 
our 10-day offer and liberal 
yment plan. Your name and address 
in the margin will do. 


THE AR-CON TOOL CO. 
500 Fassett Street, Toledo, Ohio 


This Beautiful HOOKED RUG 


Pattern *79°~ Regular Price 
for a limited time only 


“THISTLE” design in the popular oval shape, perfect har- 
mony of colors: nile green, leaf green, gold and old blue on a deep 
blue background. One of the prettiest patterns we have ever 
presented. This is the first time a pattern of this size has ever 
been offered at so low a price. 

Send in your order, AT ONCE, enclosing $1.00. Pattern will 
be sent by return mail, POSTAGE PAID. 

Everything for hooked rugs. 

A complete pattern portfolio will be sent you upon receipt of 
25c in stamps or coin. 


SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 


_ 81 West Fourth Avenue Clearfield, Pa. 


A. F. DORMEYER MFG. CO., Dept. B-4 


207, Discount On Orders Received By Jan, Ist 


iret year Regal Lilies; or 10 very fine Iris, nome = 
Poppies, yosr Peony Secdiings, 16%. 
thrum ies, Fi ear ings, lor 
m r us v mined x 
young for highwa Gladiolus 25 each of 10 fine aed 


t 
Darien Gladiolus Gardens, - 15, Darien, Conn. | SHILOH GARDENS, P.O. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB. 
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- large plate mir- 


ror.of beveled 
with its 
perfect reflection conceals the steel cabi- 
net, pure white, as easily cleaned as a 

dish— room for all the toilet ac- 

cessories. Sold by leading plumbers and 
supply dealers everywhere. 
Let us send you a copy of our catalog. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 
1225 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Refreshing as “Waterfall” 
MINNEHAHA HUMIDIFIER 
Endorsed by doctors. Evaporates 
sufficient water for health and com- 
fort and preservation of furniture and 
woodwork. Effective radiator shield. 
Protects walls and drapes. Attrac- 
tively finished . beautifies home. 
Suitably priced. Fully guaranteed. 

Sold by ieading dealers—Write 
THE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 

2362 University Ave. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


ety 


Use Plantabbs. Amazing new 
y-\discovery! Small, white, odorless 
tablets more powerful than finest 

“a fertilizer or manure. One tablet 


to pot each week makes ferns, 

NoPlantabbsgeraniums, begonias, all potted 
plants grow like magic. 

FREE BOOK—32 pages, in- 

teresting, highly illustrated, 

tells how to raise and care i, 

for all potted plants, FREE 


with order. Large package ,./” 


Plantabbs, full winter sup- 

ply, $1.00 postpaid. Guar- 

anteed to improve your 

plants or money returned. Plantabbs Used 
PLANTABBS CORP. 

2102 Court Square Bldg., 


Baltimore, Md. 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES | 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Cherr Nuts. Shade a 
Ornamental Trees Catalog in colors FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., ‘Bor 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Diary of a Plain. 


Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


There I sat on the back row, poor 
me, owning only a few dozen peonies 
and but a meager collection of iris, in 
the room with the best-known growers 
and originators in America. 

December 22. I drove fifteen miles 
this cold Saturday morning to a nurs- 
ery, where I talked live Christmas 
trees and ended by buying a Scotch 
Pine about 2 feet high, which I had 
dug and replanted 4 a green tub. 

Christmas, December 25. 
purring, fireplace roaring, eve 
piling ownstairs, Donal 
and baby David ‘wondering what the 
excitement was about, we all joined 
hands to untie what Santa Claus had 
brought for us. 

Wandering round outdoors in the 
- ht, snappy air this afternoon, | 

ooked at the Euonymus patens, Vi- 
rhytidophyllum therleaf 
Viburnum), and Mahonia, each green, 
yet in the shrub border. ‘Berries still 
clung to the bush-cranberry, some of 
the cotoneasters, and the barberry. 
Many of the rock-garden plants not 
yet covered were still green and a 

December 29. Downtown today, I 
did something I had not done for 
four years. 1 went to my tailgr and 
ordered a new winter suit 

This being Saturday, I donned old 
clothes this afternoon, and out in the 
garden I spaded in the vegetable gar- 
den until the ground froze hard 
enough to bear a wheelbarrow. Then 
I hauled straw and covered up more 
of the flowers. Last, I took a can of 
used crank-case oil, roured a little 
kerosene into it, and with a cheap 
paint brush, I anointed my garden 
tools to keep them from rusting. 


ECEMBER 31. So the year is 
gone. How quickly has it fled 
past me! It has been a year of hard 
work, of expanding the garden, of 
buying plants and shrubs until it 


hurt, of learning much. It has been . 


a year of stress and worry, too, with 
the new baby to pay for, interest on 
the money borrowed to build the 
house. Often I’ve worked in the gar- 
den when I thought that I should 
have been indoors writing, but I be- 
lieve that my garden is more satisfac- 
tory than anything that I could write 
about it. 

But in the garden I have found 
freedom from any worries which 
might arise. The garden path and 
my corn-cob pipe, the hoe and the 
spade and the trowel and the sweat 
and the weed pulling—all have driven 
dull care away many a time. 

And as the year ends, sunlight is 
breaking thru. The house debts are 
almost paid. I’m to get a new suit. 
Maggie (my wife) is to have new 
dresses and linoleum for the kitchen. 
The new baby is paid for. My life 
insurance is intact. It’s worth a lot 
of sacrifice to have this littlé home of 
our own, with our big lawn and grow- 
ing garden. 

As I sit at my desk near midnight 
and figure out our annual expenses 
and inventory, while the rest of the 
world makes merry somewhere, my 
heart is lighter than it has been for 
many a month and year. Truly, even 
if the garden lies cold and dead and 
the world isn’t at the spring, as Pippa 
sang when she passed, all's right with 
the world, as the old year passes. - 


Farrington 


Adjustable La Lap Table 


Fits you in all positions. While in chair or 
in bed you can read, write, draw, eat, sew, 
etc., with the hands free. 


The Unusual Gift 
For all ages and ali occasions 
Prolongs and conserves the 
life of your eyes—insures 
correct posture —prevents 
eyestrain — stops children’s stoop — 
ideal for students. Its a a uses have 
delighted over 100,000 users. t, st 
rtable, adjustable to any angie. Size 12 
8—folds to 1 in. nished; lasts 
a lifetime. Folds into suitcase for traveling. 
Indispensable to Invalids 
Sick Folks and Shut-ins 
Tell us the finish desired—we 
will ship postpaid inU.S.A., 
plete as shown above. 


Money refundedif not 
- hted after 5 days’ 


300KS for GIFTS 


able Reading Guide that makes se- 


valu 
/ lection easy. Prices attrac- REE 
Write for copy by today, F 
N.Y. Co. Dept. 211 25 Dominick St.. NewYork 


rae SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


ALSH TRACTOR CO. 3321 sat Talmage SE 


Weave Colonial Rugs special to order. 
on new 


est 
UNION tor for FREE 
Loom Book today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
Pays Big! 360 Factory st., Boonville, N.Y. 


PEONIES—7 fe for $2. 00 diferent, 
FREE CATALOG of 1000 PEONIES and IRISES. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


cANTIQUES pricing old lass 


ewelry, furniture and 
heirlooms from Central New York homes. My 
order antiques go regularly to 26 states. 

HELEN S.K. WILLCOX, North Norwich, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Ibs.. postpaid $1.50. Write for Rae ‘of 
Christmas remembrances, Door Stops— Book Ends— 
Foot Scrapers— Fire Place Stands—-Sun Dials—Bird 
Feeders—Pottery—Castings for Home Decoration. 


BLACK HAWK FACTORIES, Craft Dept., Clarksville, Tena. 
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SAVE YOUR EY ES, 
AN i and Energies—With a “‘New-Joy”’ 

READ-WRITE-EAT-; 

| ort ae 

| 

ets in your 
home bring to 
ar you the finest | 

modern ape it 
pointment for | 

Walnut Finish - 6.75 

FARRINGTON | Dept. B.H. 

1116 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iiineis 

Sbip Model, Book Case, Table and many 

yay something thet Popular Mechanic 

Bias worth #2. you to do all wood- 

Dept. 1243 225 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 

a 

vet ture, Romance, Inspiration, Entertain- 

ment, Information; new gift books for 

VE grown-ups and children at reduced prices 

4 Walsh Garden Tractor 

i ; Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 

= For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-W alk or Ride 
WEAVING 


Remaking the 


Old Interior 


[Continued from page 21} 


washed or color-washed stone or brick 
wall, or a wall plainly cased with 
vertical boarding, matched or beaded 
at joints, makes a good background. 

alls that are decorations in them- 
selves may be papered with some sort 
of landscape or scenic paper; paneled, 
with decorative subjects in the panels; 
hung with some sort of decorative 
fabric; plastered, with stucco decora- 
tions in relief, and probably in color 
as well; or enriched with frescoes or 
other painted decorations. The field 
of decoration for such walls is usually 
the space between the chair rail or 
dado and the cornice. 

In determining the character of the 
woodwork—paneling as well as the 
other items—remember that the flat- 
ter the projections and the shallower 
the sinkages, the more will they con- 
tribute to an aspect of spaciousness. 


This fact it is especially necessary to . 


heed in small rooms; in larger rooms 
it will not make so much difference. 
A small room is often more difficult 
to deal with than an average-sized or 
large room because we must use great 
care about the scale, or relative size, 
of everything that goes into it. It is 
not only the projections, the profiles 
of the moldings, and the general de- 
tails of paneling and woodwork that 
we must look to, but we must watch 
the scale of even the pattern in the 


hangings and upholstery. 


| be YOU decide to panel aroom there. 


are several courses open. You can 
have a paneled dado, or the space be- 
tween the floor and the place where 
the chair rail would come, while the 
upper wall is unpaneled; you can 
panel the walls from floor to ceiling, 
or you can panel only the wall on the 
fireplace side of the room, leaving the 
other three walls unpaneled. Again, 
you can do your paneling in wood, or 
you can create panels by means of 
moldings applied on plastered walls. 

If you put in wood paneling one of 
the first things to decide is whether 
it is to be painted or left in its natural 
state. If it is to be painted and you 
use pine stiles and rails with poplar 
panels or pine panels, apply a good 
coat of shellac before the paint is put 
on; otherwise you will have discolora- 
tions gradually coming thru. This 
applies also to built-in bookshelves 
and cupboards. If you put in new 
paneling, paint or a natural wood 
surface must be decided by personal 
taste and expediency. If old paneling 
is already in place paint will prob- 
ably be the salvation of the room. 
Have no scruples about using paint 
if the good of the final composition 
calls for it, especially if the paneling 
is golden oak, fumed oak, or walnut. 
They are uncompromising elements 
remnants of misplaced expense, an 
must be summed dealt with or they 
will spoil your work. New unpainted 
pane of oak or other woods had 

tter be let alone save for occasional 
waxing. Have patience, for time, at- 
mosphere, sunlight, and use will grad- 
ually give it a beautiful mellow color 
and patina that it can never get if 
first fumed or stained or otherwise 
“treated” to take away the “rawness” 
-that builders and artisans like to 
speak of. This advice will be flatly 
contradicted by almost everyone, but 
it is worth taking. Pine-paneled 
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should last a lifetime. 
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Decorate 
for 
Christmas! 


ET your homeexpress the 
spirit of the holiday to 
every passing friend. Den- 
nison has prepared new 
plans to help you decorate 
your doorways and win- 
dows, as wellas theinterior, 
All needed supplies for 
decorating your home, 
school, church or club may 
be had at your loca] station- 
ery, department or drug 
store where Dennison goods 
are sold—crepe papers (in 
plain colors and decorated), | 
festoons, streamers and 
cardboard cut-outs. 


Plans sent Free! 
Send the coupon for free 

plans. And why not let us 

include the Christmasissue 

of the Party Magazine, con- 

taining 48 pages ofideas for 

gift wrappings, decorations 

and holiday entertaining. 

DENNISON’S, Dept. 19-M 

62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the Free plans show- 
ing how to Decorate for Christmas. 


To get the Christmas Issue of the Party Mag- 
azine enclose 25c and mark an X here: -.--_.- 


vers Build It Yourself With the 
H&A HOME CRAFTSHOP 


Get the complete shop or one unit -_ a 

time. Items priced separately. 

motor drives lathe, rip Saw 
Saw. Complete accessories. Write. 


HESTON & ANDERSON 
1212 Market St., Fairfield, lowa 


b 
PLAN BOOK—$1.00 f<¢ bil or check, Money 


Handiest rule for every member of 
the family—can be put to hundreds 
of uses. Inside measurements, by 
INTERLOX tside 
Ms L i D E whilein use. Made of selected box 
wood. Fast and accurate. Guar- 
R ul L E anteed. Excellent Xmas gift. 
If dealer does not carry the Master— 


order direct—we pay the postage. 
MASTER RULE MFG. ge. 
822 Sone 136th St., New Y¥ 
id 20c if you prefer 6 foot size. 


1000 


Course and big experts behind it. Write today 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 511-X, Washington. D. C. 


RAISE ‘CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS 


you followi prices, for f 
Chinen ave oN ew 
also copy of Fur F. 


illustrated book ca 
all for 1 


rooms, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, it was always the 
custom to paint. The modern habit 
of having them in their natural state 
and waxed, however, is a pleasant one 
and useful ‘from a decorative point of 
view. 

Radiators, tho n , are un- 
sightly and, at this stage of the work, 
ought to be patina gg If they are in 
front of windows, inclose them in 
cabinets or box them in and extend 
the window sills over their tops. If 
they stand elsewhere, build console 
cabinets over and round them, or in- 
close them in the cupboards beneath 
the bookshelves. Let the heating con- 
tractor do the worrying over the addi- 
tional sections and radiation needed. 
Now, too, is the time to remedy 
shortcomings in the glazing of the 
windows. No room will ever look as it 
should so long as the window open- 
ings resemble yawning, inarticulate 
holes in the wall. Remove the sashes 
with single large panes or two long 
panes to a sash and substitute sashes 
with enough muntins to make the 
windows articulate and give them 
character. If you should prefer case- 
ments, let them also be suitably 
divided. 

With all the foregoing items of re- 
modeling duly attended to, the room 
is now ready for the application of 
color, for the final touches of decora- 
tion, ‘and for the placing of the furni- 
ture and other movables that will 
render it inviting for occupancy. 


Two Houses That 
Meet Growing Needs 


[Continued from page 23] 


the vestibule. From it also opens the 
downstairs lavatory, which is acces- 
sible too to the back hall. It is beau- 
tifully located for convenience in the 
plan. If it were my home, I would like 
to add to Room X a fireplace, line the 
walls with books, and go there on 
winter evenings when the wind whis- 
tles thru the bare trees, feeling myself 
warm and snug in the glow of red 
coals, 

Before we leave the house, let us 
go from the vestibule up the stairs 
and see how the second floor has been 
arranged. ‘There there is a small 
hall with three ample bedrooms open- 
ing from it, each with two exposures 
and well-planned wall spaces. There 
is a linen closet, and in the bathroom 
is a towel closet. It is all compact, ac- 
cessible, well lighted and ventilated. 

We have shown the plan of this 
house <a on an inside lot with 
the garage detached, and have shown 
how the areas might best be devel- 
oped for garden, vegetable garden, 
service yard, and turn-around. We 
have shown, too, where trees could 
best be planted to suit the house and 
the ground on which it is built. 

In the other house, the vestibule 
opens directly into the living-room, 
which is slightly wider than the other 
and has the fireplace at the end in- 
stead of the side of the room. Here, 
too, a porch opens from beside the 
fireplace. There are beautiful wall 
spaces in which to arrange furniture. 
l'rom the opposite end one enters the 
dining-room, from which a combina- 
tion breakfast room and pantry leads 
back to the kitchen. All these rooms 
have windows to the east, and both 
the dining-room and kitchen have 
cross-ventilation. 
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The second-floor plan (for the house 
shown on page 23) is a splendid exam- 
ple of compactness, with the minimum 
of hallway and the largest possible 
rooms and closets opening from it 


“BEOLOOM- 


PLAV- 


Back of the living-room a smail 
hallway forms a stair hall, and open- 
ing from it are a lavatory and a broom 
or linen closet. 

On the southwest corner is Room 
X. Planned as it is, it would make an 
ideal maid’s room. Or, with a door 
opening into the living-room, we 
a delightful sunroom, or 
even a conservatory looking out into 
the garden. But I must let you plan 
the use of the room. 

The second floor of this house, also, 
consists of three bedrooms and bath, 
with ample provision for closets in 
each room, besides the service closets. 

The house has been” placed on a 
corner lot with the garage attached. 
The driveway from a side street is a 
clever arrangement, since it makes it 
possible to have a minimum amount 
of paving, which is always expensive 
and seldom beautiful. We have seen 
the plan of the house; the pictures 
which we reproduce tell the story of 
the exteriors without added descri 
tion. Each house is individual with- 
out being exaggerated or theatrical. 
Neither is an attempt to follow slav- 
ishly any style of architecture. 

It would be interesting to be an in- 
visible listener at the firesides where 
these plans are discussed and hear the 
comment as to what you like or dis- 
like, where you would add this or 
leave out that, and particularly what 
you would do with ews X. 


A second-floor plan (for the house 
shown on page 22) that has bedrooms 
of surprising consid- 
| 1 ering the area of the house. 
I Closets and bathroom are 

| equally large and roomy 
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HE circulation of Better Homes and Gardens has 
grown wonderfully during the past year, leading us 
to believe that the year 1929 will break all records 
in the matter of increase in the number of subscribers. 
This belief caused us to set 1,375,000 as a goal for 
January 1. This goal will be reached if you will help. 
Each year a larger number of readers realize the ap- 
propriateness of giving subscriptions to Better Homes 
and Gardens to their friends as Christmas presents. 
Such a subscription is the kind of a present which is 
a constant reminder of your friendship thru the year. 
One of the things that adds to the appropriateness is 
the very attractive Christmas card which you may mail 
to your friend at Christmas, notifying him that the 
subscription has been entered in his name. Any number 
you may require will be sent to you, free of charge, of 
course. Let us solve your Christmas-gift problem for 
you in this simple manner, and please do not delay, 
for when you receive this issue the Christmas shopping 
season will have shrunk to a comparatively few days. 


bo gine 1925, grownups as well as children have been 
reacing and enjoying the Nature-lore material writ- 
ten for Better Homes and Gardens by Hazel Hankinson. 

Miss Hankinson is a native of Wisconsin and a resi- 
dent of Madison. She graduated from Lawrence College, 
at Appleton, Wisconsin, and from Wisconsin University, 
where she earned her degree in journalism. She is now 
connected with the latter school, where she assists in 
preparing books and extension-course manuscripts. 

While she has had opportunities to see and to study 
Nature on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and numer- 
ous places between, as well as in Alaska, Miss Hankin- 
son says she has done her real work in and around 
Madison. There are no finer places to study birds, 
flowers, and wild life than along the lake shores and on 
the wooded hills for which Wisconsin is justly famous. 

With the inexhaustible storehouses of Nature at her 
finger tips, and her love of and sympathy for all natural 
life to guide her, we feel sure that Miss Hankinson will 
continue to supply us with her better-than-fairy-tales 
stories for a long, long time to come. 


WHEN citizens pay taxes to support paved high- 
ways, they are not paying merely for so much 
concrete or brick or asphalt. They are not paying 
merely for so much comfort and ease of travel. They 
are not paying merely for a saving of springs or lubrica- 
tion or gasoline, or for saving of time. They are paying 
also for the scenery along the road, and if they are 
cheated of this scenery they have a right to protest. 
Those who control the appearance of the landscape 
along the paved highways have an obligation to refrain 
from making it ugly or depressing. The problem of 
highway beautification is intimately related to that of 
home beautification, and it is one of the great concerns 
of civic America. 


D® you ever stop to think that the electrical age, in 
one sense, has crept upon us unawares? We all 
understand the workings of the furnace, the pump, the 


| 
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washing machine, and many other items of equipment 
that have to do with homemaking. But how many of 
us really know about electrical wiring? A little knowl- 
edge of this important subject may be of untold value 
to the homemaker, not only because it may be con- 
venient in an emergency, but because it may permit the 
amateur to do a limited amount of wiring himself— 
under proper legal approval, of course. We are begin- 
ning in this issue one of two articles which will discuss 
this important subject in a plain, practical way. 


AMATEUR gardeners and home-lovers who like to 
make things for the home and garden will be glad 
to know that our issues of the first months of 1930, 
which we expect to be the largest in the history of the 
magazine, will devote much attention to the amateur 
and the handy man. We shall have more space than 
ever, and shall print many articles telling how to do the 
many simple and practical things inside and outside the 
house which make for solid comfort and more beauty. 
This note will be stressed in the January number. 


(Csaeras is essentially a home festival. There 
are few memories concerned with the home more 
precious than those which cluster about the Christmas 
tree and the giving of those presents which mean love 
and solicitude more than they mean intrinsic value. We 
therefore feel justified in laying stress upon Christmas 
in this issue, for this festival has so much to do with 
our family lives, the problem of homemaking, and even 


our gardens. 


HAT do you do with your garden? Is it all for 

yourself and family? This is a straight question 
which one of our writers this month has answered in a 
way which will delight our readers, 1 am sure. “M 
Garden Goes A-visiting,” says this writer. And how it 
goes a-visiting is the theme of a heart-warming article. 


iv YOU have had your Christmas-tree electric lights 
all go out at once because one of them was put out of 
commission, you will like the article on Christimas-tree 
equipment which we present this month. And if you 
are one of the many who makes Christmas gifts, the 
article on needlework will doubtless appeal. 


“ A HOUSE of Real Value,” shown in this issue, is a 

combination of economy, practical common sense, 
and beauty. It is built with the idea of saving heat, 
paint, carpenter work, and other items of expense. Can 
you think of a plan that will give you more for your 
money than this? : 


Am OTHER year is completed with this issue. It has 
been a wonderful year, with many new friends 
added to our long roll. How many wonderful letters 
we have received! The contact with you, our readers, 
has been most inspiring, for you 


have been most helpful and gen- 
erous. We wish you all a Merry ‘ 
Christmas. 
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Ar the 10,000 mile mark, a 
Plymouth owner looks back upon 
the past with satisfaction and views 
the future with assurance. 

In Plymouth, he enjoys the one 
car in the lowest-price field that is 
. built to standards that make it a 
permanent pleasure to own. 


The brilliant performance lasts. 
Motor and chassis remain quiet 
and efficient. The weatherproof 
hydraulic brakes need no equaliz- 
ing, no oiling and no attention... 
they keep right on delivering 
smooth, quiet and positive stops. 

There is a remarkable freedom 
from the minor annoyances, the 
minor adjustments and repairs 
usually regarded as inevitable in 
cars of low price. 

The full-size Plymouth gives 
full-size comfort and satisfaction 

. for as long as you reasonably 
expect to drive a motor car. More 


The improved Plymouth models, now on Dis- 
blay at Dealer Showrooms, will be exhibited 
at the National Automobile Shows. In addi- 
tion, special displays during the New York 


Hotel and during the Chicago Show, Janua 
e5th to February 1st, in the Congress Hotel, 


hat the 
TEN-THOUSANDTH MILE 


@ CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Plymouth owners already are 
enjoying low-cost transportation 
that is immeasurably beyond any- 
thing they ever dreamed of re- 
ceiving for so low an investment. 


Talk to the Plymouth owners 
among your acquaintances. Then 


let your local dealer give you a 


demonstration of performance. 


Coupe, $655; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $6753 2-Door Sedan, $675; Tour- 
ing, $695; De Luxe Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $695; ¢-Door Sedan, $695; De 
Luxe Sedan, $745. All prices f.o. b 
Detroit. Plymouth dealers extend the 
convenience of time payments, if desired. 


Show, January 4th to 11th, in the Commodore. 


PLYMOUTH 4-Door Sepan, $695 


CAR 
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